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Foreword 


The Editorial Board of Wortp Arrairs assembles the materials for 
its second number in the new format as a glorious Washington spring comes 
to its close. The characteristics of an early summer are already apparent— 
a tense murky day, the roll of evening thunder and the flash of lightning, the 
sudden squall, sheets of rain, the coolness of night and the dawn of a fresher 
new day. 


There is a sort of meteorology in world relations too. But here we 
have developed no technique in long-range forecasting. We can only de- 
scribe things as they are and perhaps, from time to time, things as they have 
been. For the future, we cannot predict. We can only hope to lay a basis 
for understanding. It is our conviction that the fuller that understanding, 
the better the future must be, or at least, the more acequate we shall be in 
that future. 


Those among us who have been observing the European scene have 
lived through a tense murky day, many such days in fact. We wonder if 
the threatened storm has passed around and a calmer new day is dawning. 
But in the meteorology of world affairs there is no long-distance forecasting. 
Perhaps that is what Dostoevsky was attempting seventy-three years ago 
when he wrote of Russia: “Europe has always extraordinarily disliked us; 
she never did like us; she never regarded us as one of her own—as Euro- 
peans * * * Very soon—perhaps, in the immediate future—Russia will 
prove stronger than any nation in Europe.” 


We are seeing today changes in Europe and, we hope, in Russia. The 
steady progress of the Council of Europe as it spells out the details of its 
organization and the existence of a blueprint for the new Germany show 
changes in Europe. The end of the recent phase of the Berlin stalemate and 
the assembling of the Foreign Ministers may show that Russia has changed. 
The blueprint may become a constitution for the new Germany. The new 
Germany may become a united Germany. A new Russia may be willing to 
make of herself a good European. We are not forecasting. We are hoping. 


In this issue, as in the past, Wortp Arrairs looks at no single part of 
the world, but at many parts. It calls to its aid a distinguished group of 
authors to present impartially the world picture. It aims to be something 
more than a mere journal of information. It hopes by its patient search for 
understanding, by its catholicity of interest, by the soundness of its judgment 
to typify what should be the attitude of the best citizens of the new age. 


ELMER Louis KAaysER 
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America 


and Japan’s Permanent Neutrality 


ARTICLE nine of Japan’s new Constitution pro- 
mulgated in November, 1946, reads as follows: 


“Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice 
and order, the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sov- 
ereign right of the Nation and the threat or use of force as 
means of settling international disputes. 

“In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, 
land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war potential, will never 
be maintained. The right of belligerency of the State will not 
be recognized.” 


These provisions, it seems to me, are incomplete. 
It should be complemented with another article pro- 
viding in effect that Japan, renouncing war and arma- 
ment for all time, shall remain neutral in all future 
wars between her neighbors, near or distant. But even 
without the suggested clarification, Japan’s perma- 
nent neutrality is a logical corollary to the above- 
quoted provisions of article nine. Obviously, a na- 
tion without armament and dedicated to the cause 
of peace, cannot be expected to take sides in its neigh- 
bors’ quarrels. 

In April, 1946, seven months before the Consti- 
tution was formally adopted, General MacArthur, 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers in Japan, 
addressing the Allied Council at Tokoyo, commend- 
ed in glowing terms the pacifist provisions of the pro- 
posed supreme law. So significant are his remarks 
that I feel justified in quoting them at length: 

“While all provisions of this proposed new Constitution are of 
importance, and lead individually and collectively to the desired 
end as expressed at Potsdam, I desire especially to mention that 
provision dealing with the renunciation of war. Such renuncia- 
tion, while in some respects a logical sequence to the destruction 
of Japan’s war-making potential, goes yet further in its surrender 
of the soverign right to resort to arms in the international sphere. 

“Japan thereby proclaims her faith in a society of nations 
governed by just, tolerant and effective rules of universal social 
and political morality and entrusts its national integrity thereto. 
The cynic may view such action as demonstrating but a childlike 
faith in a visionary ideal, but the realist will see in it far deeper 
significance. . . .” 

“I therefore commend Japan’s proposal for the renunciation 
of war to the thoughtful consideration of all of the peoples of 
the world. It points the way and the only way. The United 
Nations Organization, admirable as is its purpose, great and noble 
as are its aims, can only survive to achieve that purpose and those 
aims if it accomplishes as to all nations just what Japan proposes 
unilaterally to accomplish through this Constitution—abolish war 
as a soverign right... .” 


In a world trembling in anxious anticipation of 
another Armageddon, the question of neutrality is of 
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THe Next War 


vital concern to an unarmed Japan. Unfortunately, 
neutrality is a desideratum which Japan, by her own 
efforts alone, can not achieve; it must be backed up 
by an international compact whereby the Powers 
pledge themselves to hold Japan inviolable. This is 
necessary particularly in an age when the gentleman, 
whose forefather was the Christian knight, is dis- 
placed by what the British Brigadier General J. F. C. 
Fuller, author of “7'he Second World War,” calls 
“cadocracy”, which stoops to employ any and all 
lethal weapons in utter disregard of morality and of 
the humane principles of warfare as defined by the 
famous Hague Convention. 

In March 1949 General MacArthur, in an inter- 
view granted to G. Ward Price, a British Journalist, 
stated that in case of another war “we do not want 
Japan to fight” but that “Japan’s role is to be the 
Switzerland of the Pacific’—Switzerland has an effi- 
cient and well-organized system of defense; Japan 
has none. Asked what America would do if Japan 
were attacked, presumably by Russia, MacArthur re- 
plied; “In that case we should certainly defend 
Japan”. 

These statements by General MacArthur are nei- 
ther enlightening nor reassuring. For Japan to be 
able to claim immunity from foreign invasion as a 
neutral it is not enough that she herself is unarmed, 
but she must also free her territory from all foreign 
airbases and other foreign military installations. Is 
America prepared to destroy the military bases and 
establishments she has built in Japan, not to keep 
peace and order within that country but with an eye 
upon Russia? If not, Russia will find justification 
for attacking and invading Japan in case of war. 

General MacArthur says that America would de- 
fend Japan should Russia attack her. Would it not 
be far more humane to let Japan alone and let her 
deal with the Russian invaders as best she could in- 
stead of turning the whole country into a battle- 
ground upon which the warring alien Powers will 
vie with each other in showering death and destruc- 
tion? In the last War Japan suffered more than she 
could endure. From 1943 to the surrender Ameri- 
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can bombers made 15,000 sorties and dropped 100,- 
000 tons of incendiary bombs upon 66 cities, and laid 
waste 169 square miles of those cities. According 
to the United States Stragetic Bombing Survey pub- 
lished in July, 1946, Japanese casualties inflicted by 
these bombing raids totalled 806,000, of which 330,- 
000 were fatal. No less than 2,510,000 houses were 
burned, and 615,000 more had to be torn down for 
firebreaks to check spreading flames. And for what 
purpose? Not to destroy any military objectives, 
but to strike God’s terror into the soul of the enemy 
by destroying homes and burning civilians to death. 

The Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor was wick- 
ed and dastardly, but the adjoining city of Honolulu 
was not mecleited. In contrast, American bombs, in- 
cendiary or atomic, razed the cities of Nagasaki and 
Yokosuka but did not attack the adjoining navy yards 
and naval bases. In the challenging language of 
Alfred Lord Tennyson: 


“From the golden alms of Blessing man had 
coined himself a curse 

“Rome of Caesar, Rome of Peter, which was 
crueller, which was worse?” 


After all the agony and suffering inflicted upon 
Japan so recently, any Japanese must be a fool who 
would see his country converted into another battle- 
ground. True, a considerable number of disbanded 
soldiers no doubt cherish secret hope for a Russo- 
American conflict into which Japan might be dragged. 
This is not necessarily because they are warlike, but 
because they are left destitute by the war and the 
punitive peace. In their desperation they see in 
another war in the near future the only chance to 
extricate themselves from their present misery. 

Then there are even a larger number of industria] 
workers left jobless, hungry, restive, since many fac- 
tories are closed wholly or partially by shortages of 
raw materials or by reparation uncertainties. Some 
of these men also feel that war might offer better 
opportunities for ernployment. 

The solution for this problem is clear. Pending 
the conclusion of peace, let America take all possible 
measures for Japan’s economic recovery so that these 
and other jobless destitutes might be absorbed by 
reviving industries and trade. The Morgenthau idea, 
aimed at “mongolizing” the peace, has boomeranged 
against the American taxpayer. As General Fuller 
says: “Evil breeds evil, and if you be blind like Sam- 
son when you cast down the pillars of the house of 
your enemies, its ruins will crush you.” 

The Occupation has spent billions upon billions of 
yen of the impoverished Japanese taxpayers’? money 
for the building on Japanese soil of airbases and other 
military installations for which Japan herself has no 
use, thus consuming much or most of the critical ma- 
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terials urgently needed by the Japanese for the re- 
building of their war-shattered cities and homes and 
for other peaceful, constructive purposes. Far wiser 
would the Occupation have been had it instead helped 
the Japanese to rebuild the cities decimated by Ameri- 
can bombs, to provide housing to the millions left 
homeless by the bombing raids, to restore the rail- 
roads to their former state of efficiency, to improve 
the roads so that the flow of traffic and the movement 
of men and goods might be expedited. Judging 
from General MacArthur’s humanitarian utterances 
and his professed pacifist ideals, I cannot but believe 
that he, too, entertains much the same view. But 
he is not entirely his own master. In the last analy- 
sis, the final responsibility rests with Washington. 

The Japanese dare not speak their mind. Some 
Americans returning from Japan deign to tell me that 
my compatriots at home are actually grateful for the 
atomic bombing because that shortened the war. To 
which I say, Amen! But, verily, to talk as my kind 
informants do is to “set the feet above the brain and 
swear the brain is in the feet”. Even the United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey admits that Japan, 
her navy and merchant fleet shattered, her airforce 
destroyed, her factories demolished or left without 
raw materials, would have surrendered probably by 
November 1, 1945, certainly by December 31, “even 
if the atomic bomb had not been dropped, even if 
Russia had not entered the war, and even if no in- 
vasion had been planned or contemplated”. 

To return to the main point of our discussion, there 
is no use in disguising the fact that the Japanese Con- 
stitution, with its pacifist provisions, did not originate 
in the Japanese mind; it was virtually drafted by the 
American occupation authorities. But regardless of 
its origin, the instrument is well conceived and judi- 
cious, and was accepted by the Japanese in good faith. 

America, thus leaving Japan unarmed and defense- 
tess for all time, has morally obligated herself to take 
ail necessary measures to secure Japan’s permanent 
neutrality. First of all, the United States must prove 
its good faith by demolishing all the airbases and 
other military installations it has built in Japan. Hav- 
ing thus proved her good faith, America must take 
the lead in obtaining the Powers’ agreement to 
guarantee Japan’s neutrality. The envisaged guaran- 
tee should be moral; it should not obligate the 
guarantors to employ armed force against any aggres- 
sor which might violate Japan’s neutrality. Should 
Japan be invaded by Russia, for instance, she should 
take the Tolstoian attitude of nonresistance and make 
the best of the unfortunate situation, trusting that 
even in this age of “cadocracy” moral principles are 
not entirely dead. Unless America takes some such 
steps the pacifist provisions of the Constitution she 
has bestowed upon Japan do not make sense. 
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This brings up consideration of the Charter of the 
United Nations. If the UN is to admit unarmed na- 
tions such as Japan and Germany, its charter will 
have to be revised so as to free such unarmed mem- 
ber-nations from the obligations defined in articles 
41-43, thus permitting them to remain neutral even 
when the UN has decided to invoke economic sanc- 
tions or warlike measures against a member nation 
adjudged an aggressor. If armament be part of the 
price of membership in the UN, Japan should keep 
out of it. Under no circumstances should Japan per- 
init herself to be rearmed. 

Last September General Robert L. Eichelberger, 
who, having retired as Commander of the Eighth 
Army in Japan, had just returned to Washington, 
made this public confession: 

“T think I went too far in disarming the Japanese. At least 
we should have left them something with which to protect them- 
selves from internal disorders and mobs, 
few pistols for their policemen.” 

The General said that the 600,000 Koreans in 
Japan had given him more trouble than all of 60 to 
70 million Japanese. Then there are the Communists 
ever eager to fish in troubled waters. To cope with 
this situation the General intimated that Japan must 
have a police force of 150,000 men, well trained, 
equipped with small arms, paid adequately, and de- 
veloped into a proud organization. 


All they have are a 


Here is a proposal worthy of most serious con- 
sideration. Surely the Powers will not begrudge 
Japan the elemental right of preserving internal or- 
der. Regardless of the size of her police force Japan, 
without a single airplane, a single warship, a single 
cannon, not even a large merchant ship, can never 
again become a menace to her neighbors. 

In the last war the so-called strategic bombing of 
open cities and the inflexible demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender proved a double curse. Far wiser 
was President Wilson in putting forth his fourteen 
points as conditions of Germany’s surrender. Hap- 
pily this is gradually being recognized in thoughtful 
circles. 

Yet today the next war casts shadows ahead. The 
scientist and the engineer have become high priests 
of death ever inventing new modes and new instru- 
ments of slaughter and annihilation. The next war, 
if it comes, will 

“Bring the old dark ages back, without the faith, 

without the hope, 

Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll 

their ruins down the slope.” 

Blessed be the nation that keeps its hands clean 
from the stain of this bloody game. Whether Japan 
can be such a nation in the years ahead depends as 
much upon America’s acts and intentions as upon 
her own will. 
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“May there be peace and harmony in the world for- 
ever”. A scroll handwritten by a little girl in the 
sixth grade of a school in Hiroshima. 
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Every well-informed American, it may be assumed, 
is at least vaguely familiar with the profound strug- 
gle over the “mantle of Lenin” which developed in 
the 1920’s between those lusty rivals, Trotsky and 
Stalin. Something of the ramifications of that strug- 
gle are no doubt also known: how Trotsky was the 
scintillating individualist and Stalin the plodding 
builder of a political “machine”; how Trotsky was 
the firebrand who strove for “permanent revolution” 
on a world scale while Stalin was the practical type 
who preferred to build his socialism in the one coun- 
try which he already controlled; and how finally 
Trotsky and his policies were done to dust both be- 
cause of the failure of the world revolution and be- 
cause of the power of the Stalin machine. 

But how many Americans are aware of the scarcely 
less significant contest which has been proceeding in 
the contemporary 1940’s between the likewise lusty 
rivals, Zhdanov and Malenkov? True it is that much 
less is known about this latter contest; the nature of 
the Iron Curtain is such that knowledge of Soviet 
conditions improves in direct ratio to the amount of 
time which has elapsed. True also is it that the re- 
cent struggle has been, presumably, at once less de- 
cisive and less divisive than its predecessor. But such 
has become the power of the Kremlin in our day and 
such is the obscurity which shrouds its every act that 
any new insight into its nature deserves the closest 
attention. Among such insights the Zhdanov-Malen- 
kov feud appears as a principal key to recent Soviet 
developments. Like the Trotsky-Stalin feud of 
twenty-five years ago it has at least the ear-marks 
not only of a “struggle for the succession” within the 
top leadership but also of an underlying difference of 
opinion over world policy. 

The most individualistic personality in Stalin’s 
Politburo, just as Trotsky was the most individualis- 
tic personality in Lenin’s Politburo, has been Andrei 
A. Zhdanov, the only member in recent years ever 
publicly to have disagreed with the other members. 
The occasion of the disagreement is significant in that 
it marked the first overt Soviet step in 1939 toward 
the Soviet-German pact of that year, Zhdanov pub- 
licly expressing the opinion in June, “although my 
friends do not share it”, that the Western powers 
could not be relied upon against Germany. Zhdanov 
had earlier, in 1934, likewise participated in the first 
overt step toward the new Soviet emphasis on nation- 
alism when he had joined Stalin in issuing a Polit- 
buro decree for the reinterpretation of Russian his- 
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tory. On these two occasions Zhdanov, the anti- 
Westerner, was already in the making. 

1934 was the year when Zhdanov at the age of 38 
became a member of the ruling Politburo, and it was 
also the year he became Party boss in the city of 
Leningrad, a position often popularly referred to as 
the “crown prince” post in the Communist hierarchy. 
It was the assassination of the preceeding “crown 
prince”, Sergei M. Kirov, that started the Great 
Purge in the Communist Party, a purge that kept 
Zhdanov, as one of the top Party Secretaries, exceed- 
ingly busy for the next few years. By 1941, on the 
eve of the Second World War, he had so intrenched 
his personal position in the Party that when three 
new members were to be added to the Politburo it- 
self, he saw to it that two of them (Voznesensky and 
Shcherbakov) were his own personal followers. 

With the end of the war, during which he had 
headed both the Leningrad defense and the Party 
apparatus in the Red Army, Zhdanov once again 
pressed forward with his nationalistic, Marxist and 
anti-Western drive to “purify” Soviet art, science and 
philosophy. In literature Zoshchenko, in music 
Shostakovich, in philosophy Alexandrov—one after 
another felt the whiplash of the accusation of being 
unduly influenced by the West. Especially in eco- 
nomics was Eugene Varga, the leading Party theore- 
tician, denounced for his heretical opinion that capi- 
talism in the West had been strengthened rather than 
weakened by the war and that the onset of a new 
depression was therefore not to be expected at least 
until 1955, 

Zhdanov and his partisans such as Voznesensky 
(now chairman of the State Planning Commission) 
did not believe that capitalism had been strengthened ; 
they saw the national economies of the West as totter- 
ing on the brink of depression, as needing only a 
vigorous push to send them on the downward path. 
And that vigorous push was to be supplied by a re- 
vived Comintern. The old Comintern, which in the 
first seven years of its existence had been the special 
favorite of Trotsky, had in its last eight years (to 
1943) come increasingly under the control of Zhda- 
nov as the direct Politburo representative on its lead- 
ing committees. Then in 1947 Zhdanov took the de- 
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cisive step of initiating a new International, popularly 
called the “Cominform”, with the overall objectives 
of consolidating the Communist position in Eastern 
Europe, undermining the Marshall plan in Western 
Europe, and generally “keeping the West on the 
run” to the greatest extent possible. This postwar 
trend toward an increasingly “tough” Politburo for- 
eign policy, sparked by Zhdanov, reached its climax 
late in June 1948 with the simultaneous imposition 
of the blockade on Berlin (as a Western outpost) 
and expulsion of Tito from the Cominform (as an 
Eastern backslider). 

Meanwhile another, younger individual had been 
rising to prominence in the ranks of the Politburo, an 
individual modeled in the very image of Stalin him- 
self—Georgi M. Malenkov, second Secretary of the 
Communist Party. In 1941, the year when Zhdanov 
brought two of his own men into the Politburo, Stalin 
had taken the precaution of adding Malenkov to their 
number, and in the sequel Stalin’s one candidate has 
outweighed not only Zhranov’s two but even, it 
would seem, Zhdanov himself. Malenkov got off 
to an ideal start by becoming, while still in his twen- 
ties, personal secretary to Stalin—personal secretary 
to the man who was General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party. All during the 1930’s he worked and 
extended his influence in the internal organization of 
the Party, compiling a “card index” acquaintance 
with every key figure in the entire Soviet setup. 

In 1939 Malenkov became one of the four officia] 
Secretaries of the Party, ranking in that respect after 
Stalin and Zhdanov. In 1941 on joining the Polit- 
buro (at the age of 39) he instituted with impunity 
a purge of unproductive officials which included 
among others the wife of Molotov and the Brother- 
in-law of Stalin. Later that same year when Hitler 
launched his attack, Malenkov was designated along 
with Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov and Beria as one 
of the five-man “War Cabinet” which for the dura- 
tion held supreme power in the country. During the 
war he had the key civilian job of boosting airplane 
production to 40,000 a year, and at the end of the 
war he had the similarly key responsibility of recon- 
structing the liberated areas with their population of 
88,000,000. By 1946 he had grown so powerful 
that he received a new rating as second Secretary of 
the Communist Party, with Zhdanov now reduced to 
third. 

The Politburo is a corporate body with the per- 
sonal differences of its members kept strictly to a 
minimum; but it would seem that personal rivalry 
must have been inescapable between Messrs. Zhdanov 
and Malenkov. Especially would this have been 
so in the course of Zhdanov’s cultural purge, for 
many of those attacked, Alexandrov for example and 
above all Varga, were generally regarded as part of 
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Malenkov’s political entourage. The fact that Varga, 
though criticized from such a high source, could still 
continue to defend his position, itself suggested that 
he must have had backing from a source equally high. 
And the fact that Malenkov in this matter appeared 
to be supporting the line that capitalism in the West 
was still strong would evidently affect his judgment 
as to the proper foreign policy to pursue. It is true 
that at the founding congress of the Cominform in 
1947 Malenkov sat with Zhdanov as co-chairman of 
the meeting; but it is possible to speculate that he, 
like Stalin in the old Comintern, was there as a repre- 
sentative of a divergent view in the Politburo rather 
than as the representative of an identical view. 

At any rate the big push in Soviet foreign policy 
in June 1948 soon brought matters to a head. On 
both sides that policy received a sharp rebuff, via the 
airlift in the case of the Berlin blockade and via Tito’s 
defiance in the case of the Cominform expulsion. The 
next three months, which must have been months of 
hectic debate in the Politburo, witnessed Malenkov’s 
steady rise in power. In July he took the unprece- 
dented action of sending a formal message to the 
Japanese Communist Party over his own signature 
alone. In August negotiations with the Western am- 
bassadors in Moscow were embarked upon and the 
31st of that month was set as the date for the be- 
ginning of operative discussions in Berlin itself. The 
“get tough” policies of Zhdanov appeared to be col- 
lapsing—and the author of those policies was collap- 
sing with them. On the day the Berlin discussions 
began, the Moscow radio announced the death, “after 
a serious illness”, of the “faithful pupil and comrade- 
in-arms of the great Stalin, Andrei Zhdanov”. 

There are those who have not hesitated to say, and 
Sir Bernard Pares the Great British authority on 
Russia was among them, that the death of Zhdanov 
was not accidental, that the timing was too pat, that 
he must have died either by his own hand or by the 
hand of others. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that after a formal reiteration of the “get tough” 
policies—a break-off of the Berlin negotiations-and a 
new blast against Tito—the subsequent course of 
events in Russia has seen the continued rise of Malen- 
kov and of the alternative policies which he presum- 
ably represents. Malenkov’s man Varga has been 
restored to favor, though only after the face-saving 
“confession” that he now recognizes his previous 
errors. Zhdanov’s man Voznesensky has meanwhile 
been expelled from the Politburo, the first and only 
instance of an expulsion from that body in ten years 
(Shcherbakov, Zhdanov’s other aid, having died 
some time ago). And most important of all, the 
interrupted negotiations over Berlin have been re- 
sumed, the blockade has been lifted, and the pros- 
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pects of a general East-West agreement have con- 
spicuously improved. 

The tentative conclusion from these developments 
—conclusions seen through a glass darkly—are that 
already while Stalin is still in command a preliminary 
struggle for his “mantle” has been proceeding, and 
that the ramifications of this struggle, for all that 
they are still largely unrecognized, have important 
consequences for the West. There is no slightest 
indication, of course, that Malenkov advocates any 
sort of positive pro-Western alternative to Zhdanov’s 
obvious anti-Western bias any more than the earlier 
rejection of Trotsky’s world revolution.schemes de- 
noted Stalin’s emergence as a Wilsonian liberal. It 





can indeed confidently be assumed that Stalin and 
Malenkov, no less than Trotsky and Zhdanov, are 
animated by the ultimate goal of world communism. 
But it would nonetheless also appear that Stalin and 
Malenkov, as the more practical men and machine 
politicians, see first the necessity of consolidating their 
position at home. 

In the 1920’s it was Trotsky’s role to urge “Revo- 
lution now”, and for Stalin to say “Not yet”. In the 
1940's it may well prove to be that Zhdanov has been 
advocating a new, nationalistic variant of Trotsky’s 
program and that Malenkov has been forced a second 
time in history to Stalin’s original conclusion that the 
times are not propitious. 
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Reprinted from ‘Freedom & Union,"’ June, 1949, issue, published by Federal Union, Ine. 


A Good Commencement 
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The United Nations — 
Road to Economic and Social Progress 


Every twenty-four hours the population of the 
world increases by 55,000. In other words, there 
are twenty-five million additional mouths to feed 
every year. During this same period of twelve 
months thirty million tons of food are destroyed by 
rats and other pests which is enough food to supply 
the entire population of the United States at our 
present high standard of living for a year, and more 
food than enters the channels of international trade 
in any one year. 

There are some three hundred million people in 
the world who are suffering from malaria, one of the 
most debilitating diseases, as a result of which billions 
of man hours are lost for productive purposes. Dis- 
ease is not confined to man. Approximately two mil- 
lion head of cattle die every year from rinderpest, 
mostly in Asia and in Ethiopia and other African 
regions. 

These are some of the less known facts which de- 
termine the life of contemporary man who has seen 
two world wars which caused more misery and devas- 
tation than ever before known in human history. At 
the same time, hundreds of millions of peopel are 
looking upon this age as an age of liberation. As late 
as 1929, 90 percent of the inhabitants of Southeast 
Asia were under foreign control. Today only approxi- 
mately 15 percent remain under some form or other 
of foreign rule. During the span of life of this same 
generation other hundreds of millions of people have 
been brought under totalitarian regimes which have 
imposed upon them their ruthless ideologies. 

All of this totals up to the inescapable conclusion 
that this present age is the most dramatic and the 
most crucial age in the history of human develop- 
ment. This is the setting within which the United 
Nations is not only struggling to preserve a tenuous 
peace but to improve the economic and social condi- 
tions of peoples everywhere, and to lay the founda- 
tions for a more stable, a more peaceful and prosper- 
ous world order. These efforts in the economic and 
social field are not as well known as they deserve to 
be and yet they may well decide the fate of the world 
in this and for succeeding generations. 

It is known by all too few that during the three and 
one-half years of its existence, the United Nations 
has succeeded in creating a planetary system of eco- 
nomic and social organizations which offer the tools 
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for effective international cooperation. At the center 
of this system is the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations comprised of 18 State Members 
of the United Nations, elected for a period of three 
years. There are no permanent seats in the Council, 
no veto and all decisions are taken by a simple ma- 
jority. 

To give an idea of the far-reaching scope of the 
work and interest of that Council, it is enough to list 
the Commissions set up by the Council to advise it on 
the major economic and social issues with which the 
Council is confronted. Nine of these Commissions 
are functional in character; three are regional. The 
broad economic field is covered by the Economic and 
Employment Commission and its Subcommissions on 
Economic Development and on Employment and 
Economic Stability. Transport and related matters 
are discussed by the Transport and Communications 
Commission. The Social Commission deals with 
problems of social welfare, including such matters as 
child and family welfare, prevention of white-slave 
traffic, penal and penitentiary reform, housing, and 
standards of living. The Commission an Human 
Rights has to date concentrated on drafting two doc- 
uments, a declaration and a covenant on human 
rights. It is assisted by a Subcommission on Freedom 
of Information and the Press and another on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties. Closely related to the work of the Commission 
on Human Rights is the Commission on the Status of 
Women, primarily devoted to the extension of wom- 
en’s rights. The Statistical Commission has set up a 
Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling and a Com- 
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mittee on Statistical Classification. There are in ad- 
dition the Fiscal Commission, the Population Com- 
mission, and the Commission on Narcotic Drugs; the 
latter closely related to the Permanent Central Opi- 
um Board and the Supervisory Body, which were both 
taken over from the League of Nations. 

Of the three regional commissions, the Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE) is the oldest and has 
been by far the most active. It operates through a 
number of committees and sub-committees and work- 
ing parties on the industrial materials, timber, steel, 
coal, inland transport, electric power, and trade. The 
Commission has been instrumental in breaking im- 
portant bottle-necks which retarded the recovery of 
Europe in its earlier stages such as the lack of inland 
transportation, the shortage of fertilizers and impedi- 
ments to the production of steel. The Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) and the 
Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) 
are still in the early stages of their activities and are 
concentrating primarily on problems of economic de- 
velopment. 

The listing of these Commissions gives only part 
of the picture. The Economic and Social Council is 
also responsible for the coordination of the activities 
of ten specialized agencies, autonomous inter-govern- 
mental organizations, which have been brought into 
close relationship with the United Nations by way of 
special agreements. Here again a simple enumera- 
tion of these agencies will suffice to give an idea of 
the fields in which they operate. Three of these agen- 
cies existed already before World War I], i.e. the 
International Labor Organization, the Universal 
Postal Union and the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union, the last of which is fulfilling an essen- 
tial function in the post-war world by allocating wave 
lengths, both to individual countries and for special 
purposes, with a view to making certain that scientific 
progress in the field of telecommunications does not 
result in anarchy and a war of the air waves. During 
and since the war, several additional specialized agen- 
cies have come into existence, i.e. the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO), the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (ICAO), the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (IBRD), the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO). Three addi- 
tional specialized agencies are still in the preparatory 
stage—the International Trade Organization (ITO), 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization (IMCO), and the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO). 

It would take volumes to describe in any detail 
the work and accomplishments of the Economic 
and Social Council, its Commissions and Specialized 
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Agencies. Let a few examples speak for themselves. 
The WHO, a little over a year ago, began a large 
scale campaign against malaria. In Greece alone the 
number of malaria cases was reduced by ninety per- 
cent, with the result that some thirty million man 
hours were saved for purposes of reconstruction. This 
same organization was instrumental in combatting 
successfully the cholera epidemic of 1947 in Egypt, 
thus preventing a major catastrophe in the Middle 
East. Talking of health, mention should be made 
also of the International Childrens’ Emergency Fund 
(ICEF) of the UN, which has not only been feed- 
ing some 4,500,000 children in the war devastated 
countries of Europe and in China, but which has 
saved the lives of hundreds of thousands of children 
threatened with tuberculosis. In cooperation with the 
WHO, the ICEF provided anti-tuberculosis inocu- 
lations for close to forty million children and young 
adults in Europe alone. 

The FAO assisted effectively in bringing about an 
equitable allocation of scarce food during the first 
years after the war and is actively engaged in increas- 
ing the world’s food supply through technical as- 
sistance, the provision of expert advice and in many 
other ways. It has begun to reduce substantially the 
number of cases of rinderpest by arranging for the 
production of an effective serum and the training of 
people in China and in Ethiopia to administer it. 

UNESCO succeeded in reestablishing close con- 
tacts and cooperation among the scientists of the 
world after the conclusion of the war, and is now en- 
gaged in advancing basic education in many regions 
of the world by way of pilot projects, teacher semi- 
nars, and the like. 

All of the specialized agencies under the leader- 
ship of the Economic and Social Council are expected 
to have a large share in the development of Presi- 
dent Truman’s “bold new program” of technical 
assistance, thus helping to give the under-developed 
countries of the world the know-how essential to 
their economic development. In July and August of 
this year the Economic and Social Council will meet 
in Geneva, Switzerland, to approve and set into mo- 
tion a comprehensive plan of such technical assis- 
tance. 

As we look at these facts and developments we 
have reason to be encouraged. The United Nations 
is not simply a meeting ground for diplomats, it is 
more and more becoming an organization of the 
peoples of the world. The effects of its efforts are 
beginning to be felt in the humble dwellings of peo- 
ple everywhere. Its success in improving the lot of 
the common man may well mean the turning point in 
post-war history, the change from misery and despair 
to gradually improving standards of living and a new 
hope. 
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Collective Security: 
Universal and Regional 


GREAT events in history take place at times without 
a realization of their importance on the part of those 
participating in them. Certainly that was true of the 
Treaty of 1936 by which the American Republics, as- 
sembled in conference at Buenos Aires, agreed to con- 
sult together in the event of a threat to the peace. 
No pledges were given as to what action would be 
taken if the contemplated threat should come about. 
The agreement was limited to consultation “for the 
purpose of finding and adopting means of peaceful 
cooperation”—no more. 


But out of the Buenos Aires Convention developed 
the more specific agreement in 1938 known as the 
Declaration of Lima, which at the same time made 
provision for the procedure of consultation. Another 
two years later and the American States, confronted 
with the possible extension of the war to the western 
hemisphere, adopted a resolution at a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers at Habana, to the effect that an 
attack by a non-American state upon any one of their 
number should be regarded as an act of aggression 
against the states signing the resolution. This took 
considerable courage on the part of the smaller states, 
since it looked at that time as if Germany had already 


Partial view of the meeting of the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council at which the 
Soviet Government was represented at the 
Council table for the first time. The delegates 
seated 1. to r.: William D. Forsyth, Australia; 
Sir Carl Berendsen, New Zealand, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Trusteeship Council; Ambassador 
Francis B. Sayre, President of the Trusteeship 
Council; Ralph J. Bunche, Director of the 
Division of Trusteeship, U.N.; Benjamin 
Gerig, United States, Chief of the Division of 
Dependent Area Affairs; Arthur Creech Jones, 
United Kingdom, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies; Semen K. Tsarapin, U.S.S.R.; Judge 
José Ingles, Philippines. William I. Cargo, 
Division of Dependent Area Affairs, of the 
Department of State, is seated back of Mr. 
Bunche. 
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won the war. Five years later, at the conference held 
at Mexico City in 1945, the American States, in 
signing the Act of Chapultepec, extended their col- 
lective security system to include an attack by any 
state against an American state, and an enumeration 
was made of the sanctions that might be applied to 
the state guilty of violating the obligations of the 
resolution. 

The Act of Chapultepec contemplated the conclu 
sion of a formal collective security treaty at the close 
of the war; and in view of the fact that a conference 
was about to be held at San Francisco to adopt a uni- 
versal collective security system, provision was made 
that the principles and procedures contained in the 
declaration were to constitute a regional arrangement 
whose activities should be consistent with the pur- 
poses and principles of the general international or- 
ganization when established. 


But how could a regional system of collective se- 
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curity function if the Security Council of the United 
Nations was to be made primarily responsible for the 
maintenance of international peace and the perma- 
nent members of this Council, four of which were 
non-American states, were to have the right of veto? 
Delegates of the Latin American States at San Fran- 
cisco insisted upon some provision for regional action 
in case the Security Council should fail to act. The 
result was the adoption of Article 51 of the Charter, 
recognizing the “inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense” if an armed attack should occur 
against a member of the United Nations until such 
time as the Security Council should have taken the 
measures necessary to maintain international peace 
and security. 

It was now possible for the American States to carry 
out the recommendation of the Act of Chapultepec 
and to conclude a treaty establishing the procedures 
to be taken in the event of acts of aggression. This 
was done at Rio de Janeiro in 1947, and the Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance there signed on September 
2nd must be regarded as of equal significance with 
the Buenos Aires treaty of 1936; but in this case the 
contracting states were fully aware of the importance 
of the agreement they were entering into. An armed 
attack against an American state is, under Article 3 
of the treaty, to be considered as an attack against 
all the American States, and each one of them under- 
takes to assist in meeting it in the exercise of the right 
of individual or collective self-defense recognized 
by Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations. 
The Organ of Consultation is to meet without delay 
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for the purpose of examining measures taken by any 
state individually and of agreeing upon the measures 
of a collective character to be taken by the whole re- 
gional group. 

There is, therefore no veto power on the part of 
any member of the regional group which might have 
the effect of delaying or defeating action by the oth- 
ers. Each state is free to act, and it may determine 
for itself the immediate measures which it may in- 
dividually take in fuufillment of its obligations. 
What action is to be taken collectively will be deter- 
mined by the Organ of Consultation, which is a for- 
mal meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs. It 
should be observed that while decisions of the Or- 
gan of Consultation are to be taken by a vote of two 
thirds of the states which have ratified the treaty, 
there is a qualification to the effect that no state shall 
be required to use armed force without its consent. 
This clause was obviously inserted in order to pro- 
tect the constitutional provisions of the different states 
with respect to a declaration of war. Thus in the 
United States, for example, there would be no en- 
croachment upon the technical right of Congress to 
declare war, although it would be difficult to imagine 
Congress not doing so if the situation contemplated 
by the treaty were to arise. 

The new “North Atlantic Treaty,” signed in 
Washington on April 4, contains many provisions 
taken almost literally from the Rio Treaty. Article 
5 of the treaty contains the same explicit pledge of 
the contracting parties to consider an attack against 
any one of them as an attack against them all; and 
if it should occur, each of them, in the exercise of 
the right of individual or collective self-defense rec- 
ognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, will assist the party or parties so attacked. 
Instead, however, of the provisions of the Rio treaty 
that each state may determine for itself the immediate 
measures which it may individually take in fulfill- 
ment of its obligations and that it shall not be re- 
quired to use armed force without its consent, the 
North Atlantic Treaty provides that each of the con- 
tracting parties will assist the party attacked “by tak- 
ing forthwith, individually and in concert with the 
other parties, such action as it deems necessary, in- 
cluding the use of armed force, to restore and main- 
tain the security of the North Atlantic area.” 

While the phrase, “such action as it deems neces- 
sary,” may appear at first sight to protect the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to declare war, it must 
be observed that as a practical matter Congress would 
be morally obligated to declare war if the situation 
contemplated in the treaty should come about. Arti- 
cle 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty commits the Unit- 
ed States to assist the party attacked, although leav- 
ing to the United States the choice of the necessary 
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means. Obviously there could be, except in the rar- 
est of cases, no real choice of means. The United 
States could only meet armed force with armed force; 
and if that had to be done to the extent of requiring 
a declaration of war, then Congress would be called 
upon to declare it. The system of checks and bal- 
ances of the United States Constitution does not ex- 
empt Congress from the obligation to do its part in 
fulfilling the obligations of a treaty. 

To what extent, if any, do the obligations created 
for the United States by the North Atlantic Treaty 
have the indirect effect of increasing the obligations 
of the American States under the Rio Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance? —The question is a technical one, 
but it can be answered in summary form by saying 
that both treaties are fundamentally no more than 
new machinery for giving more effective application 
to obligations already assumed by the parties under 
the Charter of the United Nations. The Charter 
confers “primary responsibility” for the maintenance 
of peace upon the Security Council. Both the Rio 
Treaty and the North Atlantic Treaty recognize im- 
plicitly that the Security Council may not be able to 
meet this responsibility by reason of the use of the 
veto power by one of the permanent members of the 
United Nations. The parties to the treaties there- 
upon create new machinery to carry out obligations 
which the machinery of the Charter appears to be in- 
adequate to fulfill. 


There are, therefore, no new commitments for the 
American States by reason of the fact that one of their 
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number has become a party to the North Atlantic 
Pact. Both treaties are within the terms of Article 
51 of the Charter of the United Nations and it is of 
no consequence whether the word “regional” can 
properly be applied to the group of states parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. The terms of Article 
51 are sufficiently broad to justify agreements of 
self-defense which may include the same state in 
more than one group; and there is no limitation 
upon the geographical area embraced by the group. 
The United States might, if political and military 
conditions justified it, be a party to a Near Eastern 
and a Far Eastern system of collective self-defense. 

Does the new North Atlantic Treaty spell the 
doom of the collective security system of the United 
Nations? The question is explicitly answered in Ar 
ticle 7 of the treaty, which provides that it shall not 
be interpreted as affecting in any way the rights and 
obligations under the Charter of the parties which 
are members of the United Nations. But apart from 
this specific provision, it is clear that the survival of 
the United Nations as an organization depends upon 
the extent to which its members can rely upon it to 
assure them the peace and security which ranks first 
among the purposes of the organization. If the North 
Atlantic Treaty can anticipate a crisis in the Security 
Council caused by the exercise of the veto power of 
the permanent members and can give to the parties 
a temporary assurance of security, there may still be 
time for the operation of other forces which may 
strengthen the authority of the United Nations and 
lead in the end to a constructive solution of the veto 
problem. 
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COMPARED with Java, Malaya’s economic devel- 
opment was late. The first British settlement, Pe- 
nang (1786), was an entrepot, where were grown 
pepper, nutmegs and cloves, although with no last- 
ing success. Sugar was a fairly important crop from 
1860 to about 1910, but was unable to compete in 
the world market after the government had, of its 
own initiative, abolished indentured labor. Singapore 
(1819) was first and foremost a port, and its agri- 
culture, in proportion, was insignificant. Malacca 
(obtained from the Dutch in exchange for Bencoolen 
in 1824) continued under the British in a state of eco- 
nomic depression but shared in the general prosperity 
of the country when, at a later date, the rubber in- 
dustry became established. These three possessions, 
with Labuan (1847) forming the Straits Settlements, 
owed their increasingly flourishing state to the tran- 
sit trade, especially that of Singapore. 

The Malay States had long been in a condition of 
political decay bordering on anarchy when, in 1874, 
the British intervened to restore order. The tin fields 
of Perak had begun to be exploited on an increased 
scale about 1850, and the clashes between rival secret 
societies among the Chinese miners and between the 
Chinese and the Malays were the immediate occa- 
sion for British intervention. Treaties were accepted 
by the four Sultans of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sem- 
bilan, and Pahang, whereby they agreed to rule with 
British advice, except in matters of religion or custom. 
The four states were joined as the Federated Malay 
States in 1896. In 1909 the suzerainty over Kedah, 
Kelantan, Trengganu, and Perlis was transferred 
from Siam to Britain by the Treaty of Bangkok. 
Similar treaties to those existing with the other States 
were negotiated with their rulers. Johore also ob- 
tained a treaty of the same kind. 


I 


At the time of the intervention in 1874, the Malay 
States were, except for some of their tin fields, almost 
unexploited economically. The Malay settlements 
were confined to the coasts and the banks of rivers 
and the rest of the country was roadless and malarial 
jungle and swamp. Even to this day, after 80 years 
of development, nearly four-fifths of the country is 
still in this primeval condition; only a strip parallel 
with the west coast and a patch in the north-east have 
been cleared on a general scale. The other clearings 
are small and isolated. 

The two industries that were to be the foundation 
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Malaya’s Problems ‘Today 





BY VICTOR PURCELL, C.M.G. 
Malayan Civil Service 1921-46; Consultant, Eco- 
nomics Department, United Nations 1946-48; and 
author of Malaya; Outline of a Colony and The 

Chinese in Malaya. 


of Malaya’s wealth were tin and rubber. 

Tin had been mined in Malaya for centuries, but 
until the intervention of the British in the Malay 
States, the export was limited by the prevailing anar- 
chic conditions. In 1889, 26,029 tons were exported 
and in 1904, 51,743 tons. This was then 55.6 per 
cent of the world’s total output, but the percentage 
decreased to 36.3 in 1929, due to the development of 
mining in Bolivia and Nigeria. By 1929 the indus- 
try was suffering from over-production, and the posi- 
tion grew worse until the introduction of restrictions 
in 1931 in agreement with Bolivia, Netherlands In- 
dia, and Nigeria. The International Tin Committee, 
by the creation of buffer stocks and by other methods, 
was able to maintain a stable price of between £200 
and £230 a ton. 

As late as 1912 the Chinese were responsible for 
80 per cent of the tin mining, but owing to the intro- 
duction of more modern methods by the Europeans, 
the Chinese share in 1941 was only one-third of the 
total. 

_ The rubber industry was entirely a British crea- 
tion. It derived from the 70,000 seeds imported in 
the 1870’s by Sir Henry Wickham from Brazil to 
Kew. In 1905 the total Malayan yield was less than 
200 tons; by 1920 the export of rubber was 196,000 
tons or about 53 per cent of the total world produc- 
tion. By 1937, under a restriction scheme, Malaya 
had 3,300,000 acres under rubber, two million being 
estates of over 100 acres each (both European and 
Asiatic owned) and over 1,276,000 acres of Asiatic 
small holdings. 

The main difficulty in the development of these 
two industries was the shortage of labor. The Penin- 
sular Malays, unlike their cousins, the Javanese, have 
been disinclined to labor on estates and in mines (due 
more probably to the absence of the prick of neces- 
sity than, as is so often alleged, to the climatic debil- 
ity). They have preferred to eke out an existence on 
a patch of rice-land with a few fruit trees and coco- 
nuts, in later years renting their rubber to Chinese 
to tap. South Indian labor was, therefore, introduced 
for the rubber estates (supplemented by more expen- 
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sive, but more efficient, Chinese labor, especially for 
opening up new estates), and Chinese labor, mainly 
Hakka and Cantonese, was brought in for the tin 
mines. 

The net result of the large importation of labor 
together with the influx of Chinese to the urban occu- 
pations was that by 1931 the Malays were outnum- 
bered by the Chinese and Indians together, and by 
1941 by the Chinese alone. This gave rise to polliti- 
cal problems which have not yet been solved. 


Malaya Population 


1911 1921 1931 1941 1947 
(first count) 
Malays* 1,438,000 1,651,000 1,962,000 2,277,000 2,519,224 
Chinese - _ 917,000 1,175,000 1,709,000 2,378,000 2,611,397 
Indians , 267,000 472,000 624,000 744,000 605,437 
Others 51,000 61,000 90,000 109,000 77,788 


*It should be noted that the term “Malays” included many Indonesians 
settled in Malaya. 


In the Federation of Malaya the Malays outnum- 
ber the Chinese. The 1947 Census (first count) 
showed 2,135,811 Malays, 267,030 other Malayas- 
ians, and 1,882,874 Chinese. Chinese (728,523), 
however, form the overwhelming majority of the 
population in Singapore. These figures are for the 
Federation of Malaya and the Colony of Singapore 
together. 

Like the Javanese in Java, the Malays were pro- 
tected in the possession of their land by land reserva- 
tions which could not be alienated to non-Malays, 
but there was never anything like the Culture System 
of Java since the production for export was done by 
foreign companies with imported labor or on native 
small holdings. 


II 


Although rubber and tin were more important 
than other commodities, there were other exports 
of value, a fact which can be gauged from the per- 
centages for 1938, namely rubber 47.8 per cent, 
smelted tin 16.9 per cent, mineral oils 9.8 per cent, 
copra and coconut oil 3.1 per cent, rice 2.2 per cent, 
canned pineapples 1.2 per cent, areca nuts 1.7 per 
cent, salted and dried fish 1.2 per cent, and total cot- 
ton piece-goods, sarongs, thread and so on 1.0 per 
cent. 

Rather less than one-third of the imports into 
Malaya consisted of foodstuffs. The principal of 
these was rice. 

Labor organization was in an embryonic state. 
Wages were small by European standards but com- 
pared favorably with those paid in other southeast 
Asian countries, and were sufficiently high to attract 
labor from China and India in the required numbers. 
The immigrants could also remit sums for the sup- 
port of their families at home. Indeed, the attrac- 
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tions of the country were such that immigration had 
to be restricted by law. 

Malaya’s economic weakness lay in its dependence 
on tin and rubber which made it highly sensitive to 
trade depression, although attempts were being made 
to develop other industries. But to argue that Ma- 
laya should have been made self-sufficient in food in- 
stead of producing for export, is to ignore the fact 
that the rubber land is largely unsuitable for rice- 
growing and that at a time when rice was readily pro- 
curable at a low price from Burma and Siam, and tin 
and rubber fetched high prices in the world market, 
it was to the advantage of everybody in Malaya that 
the country should produce what it could best sell. 
The criticism that an undue proportion of the coun- 
try’s wealth was remitted outside the country to Eu- 
rope, China, and India was a more valid one, but it 
applied with equal force to other southeast Asian 
countries such as Indo-China and Netherlands India. 
The truth is that by all Asiatic standards and by some 
western ones, the people as a whole were very well 
off, and it was only the dislocation caused by the Jap- 
anese in World War II that brought poverty and 
hunger in its train. Moreover, the relations between 
the races were harmonious in spite of economic rival- 
ries, and inter-racial clashes were unknown. 

Politically the division of Malaya was mainly ver- 
tical, but it was also becoming horizontal. Vertically 
the line was between the Malays and the Chinese, 
the former being fearful of the increasing numbers 
and the economic encroachment of the latter. The 
aggressiveness of Chinese nationalism under the in- 
fluence of the Kuomintang had greatly intensified this 
fear. Before World War II the horizontal crack 
passed almost exclusively through the Chinese com- 
munity, and it was between capitalists and proletariat. 
Malay and Indian Communists were almost negligi- 
ble. There was no movement towards self-govern- 
ment and there were no political parties, except the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese Communist Party, 
whose organization, however, was unlawful. Nor 
has there appeared on the post-war scene a nation 
struggling for independence. There is no Malayan 
nation, though for the future of the country it would 
be better if there were. 


III 


After the liberation, the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment created a Malayan Union with the object of 
obtaining administrative unity (before World War II 
there had been nine separated governments in an 
area the size of England). At the same time it was 
desired to give a common citizenship to all who made 
Malaya their home. Opposition to the Union on the 
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part of the Malays caused its replacement by a Fed- 
eration which is now on trial. 

The terrorist outbreak in Malaya is a phenomenon 
unconnected with the constitutional experiments. It is 
an attempt by the Communists to force open the 
horizontal crack into a chasm and is not an intensifi- 
cation of the vertical or racial differences. Any alle- 
gation that it is a national movement is nonsense. It 
is misleading also to attempt to draw analogies be- 
tween Indonesia and Indo-China. Malaya’s history 
is peculiar to itself. Nor can the present crisis be 
attributed to pre-war economic policy. The Commu- 
nist outbreak is part of a world movement. The fact 
that it is staged in Malaya at the moment is due first 


A STREET SCENE IN BURMA. 











to the existence there of a large number of trained or 
semi-trained Chinese guerillas who were to have been 
used against the Japanese and who are the disgrun- 
tled elite of an aborted Malayan Republic declared 
during the occupation; and secondly to the fact that 
the huge areas of jungle and swamp make Malaya 
almost ideal for guerilla warfare. Moreover the con- 
centration of the Chinese population (very different 
from the one-and-a-third million Chinese distributed 
among the 70 million Indonesians ) makes it extreme- 
ly difficult for the Communist supporters and sup- 
pliers in civilian attire to be isolated by the police 
and soldiers from the mass of the Chinese population. 


Courtesy of the Government of the Union of Burma. 


TOY VENDORS AND THEIR CUSTOMERS. 
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The Costa Rican Story 


THE COSTA RICAN story is replete with interest. 
When, nine years ago, Dr. Rafael Angel Calderén 
Guardia was elected President, he tried to do every- 
thing possible to give the people of his country a 
“New Deal.” Basing his labor laws squarely upon 
the social Encyclicals of His Holiness, Pius X1, Pres- 
ident Calderén Guardia rounded out this program of 
justice for farm and industrial workers by initiating 
a splendid project in public housing. One of Dr. Cal- 
derén Guardia’s principal lieutenants in this socio- 
economic reform was a young Catholic priest, Father 
Benajin Nufiez, who had undertaken graduate stud- 
ies in Sociology at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. Outstanding in his championship of the rights of 
the laborers throughout the Republic of Costa Rica 
was Archhkishop Victor Sanabria y Martinez of San 
José. The latter, who had first-hand acquaintance 
with work on a coffee plantation, furnished magnifi- 
cent leadership in all national efforts to raise the 
standard of living. 

Inasmuch as the Costa Rican Constitution allows 
one four-year term to the Chief Executive, Presi- 
dent Calder6én Guardia was not eligible for the office 
in 1944, although he would be permitted again to 
enter his candidacy after an interval of four years. 
Consequently, he supported his friend and protegé, 
Dr. Teodoro Picado, for the office. Dr. Picado, a 
lawyer of Spanish-Polish descent, was elected over 
the Conservative candidate, Dr. Leén Cortez, not 
without verified charges of fraud from the latter’s 
party. Fierce resentment arose on both sides as a 
result of this bitterly-fought contest in 1944. 

Partly in order to quiet popular emotion and pri- 
marily with a view to enriching his skills in his spe- 
cialty, cancer surgery, Dr. Calderén Guardia went to 
New York, practiced in some of the best hospitals of 
that city, and, for the most part, refrained from poli- 
tics for two or three years. As a gifted graduate 
of the Cornell University Medical School, he en- 
joyed the esteem and friendship of many leading 
specialists in the field of medicine and public health. 
His interest in socio-economic solutions to national 
and international problems remained unabated. 

In the meantime, President Teodoro Picado did 
his best to maintain intact the democratic traditions 
of his country. I myself, during the years 1944-48, 
often witnessed the edifying spectacle of citizens from 
all parts of the Republic making personal visits to 
the Costa Rican Presidential Palace, where Dr. Pica- 
do took the time to listen, sympathetically, to citi- 
zens, however needy or ill-clad. 
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Early in 1947, however, signs of serious trouble 
began to disturb U. S. friends of Costa Rica. The 
situation was admirably summarized by Mr. Hallett 
Johnson, at that time Ambassador of the United 
States in San José. He remarked: “Peaceful, demo 
cratic procedure is the best tradition of Costa Rica. 
Violence, therefore, is a strange, sinister departure. 
Not long ago, the municipal water works were blown 
up; the railroad system was dynamited; gun-toting 
is not infrequent. All these happenings are straws in 
the wind. Appreciating the wonderful friendship of 
the Costa Rican people for the people of the United 
States, I am grieved to note that this earthly Para- 
dise in Middle America is confronted with the ugly 
sight of a serpent of violence, due to political bicker- 
ing. We who love Costa Rica are disturbed.” 

Ambassador Johnson was right. 

Bad feeling, gun-play, and bomb-throwing grew 
apace as the politicos in San José learned that Dr. 
Calderén Guardia, despite numerous threats against 
his life, had decided to present himself, once more, 
as a candidate for the Presidency. Returning to Cos- 
ta Rica, he devoted himself, not to healing the sick 
or eradicating the pest of cancer, but to the compli- 
cated maneuvers and horse-trading that enliven the 
game of politics in almost every land, including our 
own. The Calderén Guardia headquarters in San 
José, as I myself had an opportunity to observe, 
swarmed with camp-followers and hungry office- 
seekers. Again, it may be noted that this condition 
obtains wherever politicians gather. What made the 
Costa Rican picture dark with gloom was the fact 
that some of the leading politicos, including the Doc- 
tor himself, packed revolvers of high calibre on their 
hips. Naturally enough, almost every ordinary per- 
son who wished to visit campaign headquarters was 
forced to submit to “frisking” for deadly weapons. 
This was hardly the Costa Rica of the one-time dem 
ocratic President, Don Ricardo Jiménez. Storm sig 
nals were flying from Punta Arenas on the Pacific 
side of the Republic to Puerto Limon, the Atlantic 
gateway familiar to U. S. tourists. 

Apart from Manuel Mora Valverde, the Soviet 
chieftain in Costa Rica, the opposition candidate was 
Seftor Otilio Ulate Blanco, a Conservative and a 
newspaper publisher, owner of the well-known Dia- 
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rio de Costa Rica. Since the “Vanguardia Popular,” 
Mora’s Stalinist faction, was inclined to favor the can- 
didacy of Dr. Calder6én Guardia, as in previous elec- 
tions, it was widely believed, late in 1947, that the 
cancer specialist would be returned to office. 

When the votes were counted, however, in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, the majority (about 56,000 to 46,000) 
favored Otilio Ulate. Almost immediately, Dr. Cal- 
derén Guardia appeared willing to concede defeat, 
with a sportsmanship that would have done credit to 
his U. S. training and his Costa Rican devotion to 
fair play. Under pressure from the Soviet agents in 
Costa Rica, however, the eminent surgeon decided, in 
an unhappy hour, to cast his lot with those deter- 
mined to turn the Republic into a cockpit of low po- 
litical passions. The “lame-duck” Congress, as we 
would call it, voted to “annul” the elections. That 
left Dr. Teodoro Picado in the saddle, with his broth- 
er René Picado as Minister of Public Security. Inas- 
much as the Conservatives had a majority in the new 
Congress, due to meet in March, they decided to 
meet force with force, if necessary. 


At this critical moment, a new leader emerged. 
This was Sefior José Figueres, sometimes described 
as an “agrarian socialist.” Although of Catalan an- 
cestry, Mr. Figueres had never visited Spain. His 
education as an engineer had been undertaken in the 
United States. He was married to a girl from our 
deep South. Youthful, valiant, talented, he had pre- 
cisely the personality to rally to his banner a handful 
of fair-minded people who wanted no more of the 
politicos either of the Right or of the Left. Taking 
to the hills in the south of the Republic, near the 
frontier with Panama, he drilled his “boys” with 
some arms smuggled from Guatemala and others 
picked up in Panama. A “Caribbean Legion” was in 
the making: Its slogan, opposition to dictatorships 
(Trujillo in the Dominican Republic; Somoza in 
Nicaragua; Castro in El Salvador; Carias in Hon- 
duras) attracted attention throughout the “American 
Mediterranean.” 

By a clever strategem, “Colonel” Figueres com- 
mandeered several airplanes from TACA. More am- 
munition was spirited to San Isidro, the southern 
town headquarters of the new “Army of Liberation.” 
While civil war raged in the capital, San José in a 
three-way split among Calderonistas, Picadistas, and 
followers of Manuel Mora, the “boys” of José Fi- 
gueres, backed by the somewhat amorphous “Carib- 
bean Legion” (12 in number), drove up from the 
Panamanian border. Without doubt, popular senti- 
ment was almost overwhelmingly in favor of the non- 











political “Army of Liberation.” Serving as Chap- 
lain in the advancing column was the same Father 
Benjamin Nujfez who had studied in Washington, 
D. C., and had distinguished himself, under the lead- 
ership of President Calderén Guardia, as an apostle 
of social reconstruction and a member of the nine- 
man National Housing Commission. 

When it was clear that “General” Figueres held 
the mastery and was proceeding from victory to vic- 
tory, a capitulation was arranged in the capital. 
Thanks to the mediation of the Papal Nuncio and the 
U. S. Ambassador, Nathaniel P. Davis (a one-time 
prisoner of the Japanese), it was agreed that the de- 
feated faction leaders would be granted safe-con- 
ducts either to Nicaragua, whose dictator, Anastasio 
Somoza, had supported Calderén Guardia, or to Pan- 
ama and Mexico. The defeated Doctor, after a long 
stay in Managua, is now in Leén, Nicaragua, while 
Manuel Mora has taken refuge in Mexico. René 
Picado, disillusioned, expressed a desire to become a 
U. S. citizen and to settle down in Texas. Teodoro 
Picado likewise made his way to Managua. 

The real test. for Provisional President José Fi- 
gueres lies in the future. True to his pledges, he has 
agreed to turn the Presidency over to Sefior Otilio 
Ulate in November, 1949. In the new Junta, or 
Governing Committee, at San José are Father Ben- 
jamin Nujfiez, Minister of Labor; Dr. Benjamin 
Odio, Minister of Foreign Relations; and Dr. Daniel 
Oduber, Secretary General of the Committee. The 
latter, educated at McGill University Montreal, and 
Sefior Don Mario Esquivel, Costa Rican Ambassador 
in the United States, are both young, brilliant lead- 
ers who are sincere democrats, freedom-loving, and 
devoted to the noble enterprise of providing a fair 
share of the national wealth and income for the coffee 
workers, factory employees, and fruit plantation la- 
borers. All the members of the Junta, including 
Sefior Figueres, are persuaded that the best antidote 
to totalitarian Marxism is Christian Socialism. After 
a shattering civil war, which harmed the Costa Rican 
economy more than is generally realized, the present 
officials in San José are doing everything in their 
power to hand over to President-elect Otilio Ulate a 
country, united, free, and, above all, socially progres- 
sive, in the best sense of that term. 

The measure of their success will be the measure 
of respect they show for the rights of all, property- 
holders as well as clerks and industrial workers, farm- 
ers and city-dwellers, and members of all political 
parties. This represents a challenge, which is also an 
opportunity. 
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BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


WORLD HORIZONS 














AUTARCHY War with all its unspeakable horrors may serve 

as a fearful instrument of the divine economy 
that controls the discipline and social evolution of both nations 
and individuals. Two devastating World Wars within a single 
generation have profoundly altered the whole structure of human 
relations. No nation which may have been directly or indi- 
rectly involved in these catastrophes can ever be the same again. 
Precious resources of men and materials have been destroyed. 
Commerce has taken new channels. Boundaries have been shifted. 
Most significantly of all, the ideas and ideals of millions have 
been revolutionized. 

The most hopeful aspect of human relations during this time 
of revolutionary changes has been the general trend towards co- 
operation and away from competition, whether it be through 
political socialism, labor unions, trusts, cartels, business combina- 
tions, or social welfare and security organizations. 

During the war men learn to pool their resources, efforts, and 
sacrifices in a common cause. This may be from motives of pure 
patriotism, the compulsions of the law, or fear of the enemy. 
Under the exigencies of modern warfare all the resources of a 
nation, human and material, are at the complete disposal of the 
military authorities. This may evoke many inspiring demonstra- 
tions of heroic unselfishness and sacrifices for the common wel- 
fare. 

When war is ended the tendency to revert to the competitive 
way of life, both within a nation and in its external relations, 
Secomes vigorous again. Homes must be rebuilt, industries re- 
vived, trade restored, largely by individual effort, and a wrecked 
nation must prudently protect its ruined economy against danger- 
ous competition by other nations in a similar plight. The spirit 
of individual enterprise and of assertive nationalism renders 
international cooperation extremely difficult. 

Ihe two World Wars, however, have profoundly altered this 
natural tendency to revert to a disastrous “cold war” of brutal 
competition. As allies, resisting a powerful enemy, nations did 
learn to cooperate with understanding and efficiency. Witness 
the amazing merging of interests by Canada and the United 
States. The barriers of language and prejudice were broken down. 
A new tolerance was created, as was especially evident in the 
partnership of the United States and the Soviet Union, which 
previously had been the partner of Hitler. Nations, as has so 
often been stressed as to become a platitude, have been compelled 
to recognize their interdependence. 

The Second World War, by its reckless destruction of human 
lives, of cities, ships, and essential materials, has made us realize 
most painfully the utter folly and the impossibility of thinking 
that any nation can be self-sufficient, not even the United States 
with its apparent wealth and prosperity. The exhausted nations 
of Europe, irrespective of the menace of communism, can never 
regain their economic independence without the formidable aid 
of the United States through the Marshall Plan. 

The conquest of a large part of Europe by Hitler had far- 
teaching effects which can never be entirely undone. Political 
and economic frontiers were effaced for the time being, and a 
kind of integration was effected which vividly suggests the neces- 
sity for a closer collaboration of a permanent character. Various 
industries were suppressed or transplanted, while others were en- 
couraged to attempt another kind of production. A similar process 
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has been going on in Eastern Europe under the Russian Com- 
munists. 

It should be abundantly clear by now that the Continent of 
Furope can no longer have a healthy economic existence so long 
as its peoples continue to struggle along as separate national 
entities. The revival of the spirit of extreme nationalism, aiming 
at the attainment of the Utopia of autarchy, would be as fool- 
hardy as it would be calamitous. Autarchy, in its original signifi- 
cance, meant self-complacency. Surely, the pursuit of the ignis 
fatuus of economic self-sufficiency would prove to be the most 


disastrous example of self-complacency. 


[HE COOPERATIVE The willingness of nations to acknow]- 
Way edge in practical ways their actual in- 
terdependence means logically that the era of competition is 
competition is the 


“ 


rapidly nearing its close. The slogan that 
life of trade” has been effectively demonstrated to be a stupid, 
and fundamentally, a cynical fallacy. The bloody struggles for 
colonies and raw materials are badly discredited. Industrialists 
and workers alike, whether for worthy or unworthy ends, have 
sought through trusts, cartels, and labor unions, to increase or 
lower prices and wages. By various methods of cooperative effort 
they have sought to free themselves from the vicious kind of com- 
petition which so often has led to economic ills, civil disturbances, 
and war. 

There is no reason why the spirit of cooperation, which was 
so strong and admirable in time of war, should not be as strong in 
time of peace, if properly activated by the same awareness of 
mutual needs. The organized campaigns on a community basis 
in behalf of the Red Cross and other philanthropic movements 
are inspiring demonstrations that the cooperative way of life is 
the most desirable way of life. 

The peoples of Belguim, The Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
have furnished a most encouraging example of the spirit of coop- 
eration by their economic agreements known as Benelux. France 
and Italy have evinced a similar laudable desire for closer collabo- 
ration by their customs and trade agreements. The nations of 
Western Europe, together with Great Britain, have manifested 
their sense of need for a real cooperation transcending national 
lines, by the creation of the Western Union. This organization, 
though not actually an international government, nevertheless, is 
a memorable achievement because it enables the peoples of thes 
adjoining countries to meet together around a table to discuss 
and understand their mutual problems. Their partnership with 
the United States in the European Recovery Plan, by helping 
themselves and each other, is a heartening demonstration of th¢ 
cooperative way of life rather than competition for selfish prefer- 
ment. 

The ancient problems of tariff barriers for protective pur- 
poses, of taxes for greatly needed revenues, of the intricate com- 
plications of currencies which are not interchangable, and other 
difficulties inherent in separate national economies, all these 
render cooperation excessively difficult. As a simple illustration of 
this fact, when a nation is unable to pay for its imports it may be 
compelled to start industries of its own which are inefficient and 
expensive to run. 


In spite of all these hurdles and obstacles, the integration of 
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the economic life of Europe, and as a natural consequence the 
partial integration of its political life, is imperatively demanded if 
these nations are to remain viable and free. There could never 
be a more promising time to make the attempt than with the 
opportune assistance of the European Recovery Plan. 

The hopeful signs of a new cooperative attitude on the part of 
the Western European nations are now reinforced by the Atlantic 
Pact, which should afford them a fairly stabilized state of affairs 
to enable them to devote themselves to the task of reconstruc- 
tion, without fear of external aggression or internal unrest. The 
United States, by its involvement in the two World Wars, now 
realizes that we are inevitably linked up with Europe and bound 
to carry out wholeheartedly all of our obilgations under the At- 
lantic Pact. Any intimation of reluctance on our part to assume 
our full responsibilities would dangerously encourage their power- 





ful enemies. The “world leadership” attributed by many to 
the United States for more than forty years has now become a 
sobering and fearful reality. We cannot for our own security as 
well as for the security of other nations escape our sacred responsi- 
bilities. 

The scourge and the purge of war may be the only drastic 
means, under the divine plan of social evolution, to compel man- 
kind to acknowledge the practical necessity and the ethical im- 
perative of the cooperative way of life. Humiliation and agonized 
suffering would seem to be required to make most of us realize 
our mistakes and sins in order to live sanely and creatively with 
others to build up a decent social order. If war and individual 
chastisement may serve to bring mankind to acknowledge this 
basic need for a cooperative brotherhood of all peoples the result 
may well prove to be worth the ghastly sacrifice. 














WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 

















IMPLEMENTING Human RiGHTs 

Several members of the United Nations have suggested the 
creation of an International Court of Human Rights to fortify 
the Declaration approved by the UN General Assembly on 
December 10, 1948. Other members would utilize the existing 
International Court of Justice. The U.S. government, feeling 
that some communities have not matured to the point of inter- 
national adjudication of human rights, prefers to limit such 
powers at present to the national level. 


TEACHING ABOUT THE UN 

A new brochure called How People Work Together has lately 
been issued by the UN for use in schools, It is attractively illus- 
trated in black and red with photographs, charts and maps, with 
explanatory paragraphs. It is published, at 50 cents, by the 
Manhattan Publishing Co., 225 Lafayette St., New York City. 


Crisis iN CHILDREN’s EMERGENCY FUND 

Switzerland is said to be the only nation, which by the end 
of April had begun to raise its quota for the CEF. The Fund at 
that time was $28,000,000 short of its minimum needs for 1949. 


More Asout “MeErcv” Train 

Wisconsin, Arkansas and some other states are not only exhibit- 
ing in galleries the gifts received from France on the Gratitude 
train, but are afterward to send travelling units through the state 
for exhibit. Acknowledgements are to be sent to every French 
contributor. 


TERCENTENARY OF Marytanpb Act oF ToLERATION 

Religious toleration was decreed, April 21, 1649, by the 
Assembly of Freemen in the early proprietary province of Mary- 
land. St. Mary’s City, which was then the capital, was this year 
the center of a colorful tercentary celebration. 


EmpassiEs FOR LEGATIONS 

The governments of the U.S. and Liberia have raised their 
legations in Washington and Monrovia to embassies. Ethiopia 
and the U.S. have also raised their legations to embassies. 
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SMALL BUT IMPORTANT STANDARDIZATION 

Screw thread standards have now, after thirty years’ effort, 
been unified by British and American agreement. This altogether 
desirable step is hailed joyfully by technicians who, during the 
war, had so much difficulty in supplying parts usable abroad. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR PLANS 

In celebrating, on March 3, the close of the Department’s 
first century, Secretary Krug outlined plans for the next 100 
years. Besides development of river valleys, range-lands, forests 
and fuel reserves, he advocated assistance of backward areas all 
over the world with technical knowledge. 


Canapa’s TENTH PROVINCE 

Newfoundland with its dependency, Labrador, was lately, at 
its own request, received into the family of Canadian provinces. 
Local self-government and parliaments will continue in the new 
member. 


Ways To PEAcE 

The UN and its subsidiaries hold some 6,000 meetings a year. 
Every few minutes some American delegate must present Ameri- 
can policy somewhere in the world and lend support to the com- 
mon effort for peace. A possible by-product of these many meet- 
ings was whimsically suggested, some time since, by the San 
“one theory is that after paying the 





Diego Union, as follows 
expenses of delegates to all the conferences the nations won’t 
be able to afford any first-class wars.” 


INDEPENDENCE Days 1n Latin AMERICA 

On July 5, Venezuela celebrates, at the tomb of Bolivar, the 
Act of Independence signed in 1811. On July 9, Argentina 
commemorates the Proclamation of her independence in 1816. 
On July 18, Uruguay commemorates her first constitution, signed 
in 1830. From July 27 to August 1 Peru celebrates her inde- 
pendence proclaimed in 1821 by San Martin. 


British Guiana DEVELOPMENTS 
A ten-year plan to develop British Guiana, including arrange- 
ments to finance it, is announced by the British Collonial Sec- 
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retary. The cost will total $21,840,000, and will include, be- 
sides communications, welfare services and economic develop- 


ment. 


BorvER IncipENT SETTLED 

Costa Rica and Nicaragua, in February, 1949, came to a 
peaceful adjustment of their two-months old dispute on the sup- 
port of revolutionary activities. This was the first test of the Rio 
de Janerio treaty of 1947 which binds American states to main- 
tain hemisphere peace. 


INTER-AMERICAN AID 

The greatest need of Latin American republics, says a recent 
release of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, is assistance in 
three fundamental problems: public health, education and food 
supply. These are therefore now the main program of the In- 
stitute, with some incidental plans for transportation and com- 
munications. 


TRAINING IN PuERTO Rico 

Puerto Rico now has one of the best equipped vocational train- 
ing schools in the world. By June this school, at Rio Piedras, 
will be ready for 3,500 students, with 22,000 on the waiting 
list. It is expected that all of Latin America will draw upon this 
school for trained technicians. 


BouGcut By American Tax Dowtars 

Tangible things bought by American money through ERP, 
according to Administrator Hoffman, are things such as a British 
textile plant in Manchester, using American cotton; a machine 
shop in Munich working with American coal; fertilizer restoring 
the fertility of despoiled soil in Belgium; and other similar 
projects that mean permanent and increasing improvement for 
Europe. 


EUROPEAN GRATITUDE 

Mr. Hoffman, writing of American Aid, speaks of the grati- 
tude, sometimes embarrassing, in some European countries. All 
over Holland for example baker’s carts have burgeoned with pla- 
cards, printed at the baker’s expense, saying that “over half the 
wheat in the bread you eat was furnished by the Marshall Plan.” 


Arrer TEN YEARS OF GLOoM 

London street lights went on again early in April for the first 
time since the war-time blackouts. First the war, then the 
austerity program had kept London dim. Many children had 
never seen a real illumination for streets, and to all the populace 
the unaccustomed brilliance gave a great lift of heart. 


IRELAND LEAVES THE COMMONWEALTH 

On April 18 ceremonies inaugurating the Republic of Ireland 
were held in Dublin. This definitely separates the Irish Free 
State from the British Commonwealth and allegiance to the 
Crown. The inhabitants of Northern Ireland, however, have 
lately expressed their adherence to the British Commonwealth 
by a vote of fully two to one. 


Hisroric Oak 1n Commons BuILDING 

A 200-year old oak, eight feet around the base, was felled in 
the ancient forest of Shrawley, Worcestershire, England and 
prepared for the panels and delicate carvings for the new House 
of Commons which is now about one-third completed. 


Potish CULTURE STUDIED 

Columbia University has been endowed with an Adam Mic- 
kilwicz chair for the study of Polish culture. Mickilwicz was 
not only a distinguished Polish poet, but also an advocate of uni- 
versal brotherhood. 
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Borveaux Harpor CLEARED 

The two-year task of clearing Bordeaux Harbor of ships sunk 
by the Germans during the war is practically completed. Som 
dredging remains to be done to put this port on the Gironde 
River in its pre-war condition and able to receive the largest sea- 
going vessels at all piers. 


Corinto Canat CLEARED 
The Canal at Corinth, connecting the Rgean Sea with the 
Adriatic, has lately been reopened after being choked by war 


damage. 


Democratic ExPERIENCE IN BERLIN 

Mr. Howard W. Johnston, Chief of Higher Fducation, 
OMG, Berlin Sector, says that the popular labors to open the new 
Free University of Berlin provide a valuable democratic experi- 
ence for hundreds of Germans who developed this institution for 
talented young folk whose education was interrupted by the 
war. It is an example of cooperative democracy in action. 


SWEDEN’s NoveEL ExpeERIMENT 

A Swedish government experimental farm is trying out the 
use of animal heat for houses. Cows and other farm animals give 
off heat, which rises to the ceiling, is caught there in mechanisms 
containing a fluid similar to refrigerating fluid and piped to the 
farm-house radiators as heat. 


Music FRoM VIENNA 
A sound studio for broadcasting concerts of the Vienna Sym- 


phony Orchestra is under construction in the Vienna Concert 


Hall. 


INTERPARLIMENTARY UNION 
The 1949 conference of the Interparliamentary Union is 
scheduled for Stockholm, September 7-12. 


Franco-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP STAMP 

The French post office issued in May a new 25 franc stamp, 
printed in blue and red, bearing a design featuring American 
and French flags on shields, 


Near East CoLLeces 

The two American colleges in Turkey, one in Greece, one in 
Syria and two in Lebanon are operating, though with some 
difficulty, this year. The American College in Sofia has not re- 
opened since the war. The School for Boys in Baghdad is closed 
pending reorganizing to specialize in agriculture. 


Inpia-U.S. TELEPHONE PLANNED 
The linking of India with this country by a direct radio tele- 


phone service is scheduled for the current year. 


Inpia Stays IN THE COMMONWEALTH 

While India is becoming a republic she will remain in the 
British Commonwealth it was announced from London lately. 
Without accepting “formal allegiance to the Crown,”’ India will 
regard the King as “the symbol of the free association of the 
Commonwealths independent nations.” India’s High Commis- 
sioner to the United Kingdom will be also her Minister to 
Ireland, 


Propuction in Mataya 

Despite political disturbances in Malaya, Britain reports that 
production of rubber and tin was last year the highest since the 
war. These products produce the means to carry on social services 
in Eastern Asia and are of great importance to recovery in 
Western Europe. 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION 

Early this year delegates from Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland met at Victoria Falls and voted to advocate the 
federation of their three territories under a ‘constitution which 
will create a Federal Parliament with such powers as are sur- 
rendered to it.” The British Government proposes to take full 
account of African opinion before considering a change affecting 
African interests. 
NurtriTION SCHOOL FoR AFRICA 

A school, opened this year in Uganda, aims to give intensive 
training to teams which will undertake nutrition surveys on a 
scientific basis. Officers from medical, agricultural, social and 
labor departments of East African territories attended the first 
session, 
CARE Book SERVICE 

On May 15, CARE began sending books abroad to help re- 
build European libraries. Gifts of ten to fifty dollars will pay for 
sending directly from publishers to libraries in war-torn countries. 


SPEEDING THE MAIL 

The Universal Postal Union, with 88 member nations and 
dependencies, which has headquarters at Berne, Switzerland, was 
established in 1874 to simplify and speed sending of mail all over 
the world. Its services are of untold benefit to all peoples. The 
UN now has approved in principle the issuing of special stamps 
for UN postal service. 
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The microfilm laboratory of the U.S. 
Mexico City has photographed some 20,000 historical papers, 


SAVING HisroricaL DocuMENTs 


Library of Congress in 


and added valuable notes and index. Another such laboratory is 
in Japan; a third is planned for Palestine. 


Lanp FERTILITY IN THE WorRLD 

The Foreign Policy Association, in a recent report, says that 
of 40 millions square miles in the temperate zone, 17 millions 
are too dry, 13 millions too wet, 4 millions too hilly, 2 millions 
have bad soil, leaving only 5 millions good wheat-crop-land. 


More Foop FRoM THE SEA 

An intensive study of the sea as a source of food supply has 
been advocated by the geographer, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, past presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University. New scientific discoveries 
about the methods used by plants in utilizing the sun’s rays add 
to the probability of raising foodstuffs in sea-water. 


CaLuL FoR VOLUNTEER BUILDERS 

The World Council of Churches has issued a call for 100 young 
American Christians to volunteer for reconstruction work in 
Europe during the summer of 1949. The work will be directed 
from the Geneva headquarters of the World Council and the 


American Agencies. 














ORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY FELICIA MILLER 























ANDRE! VisHINSKY, RussiIAN ForEIGN MINISTER 


Andrei Vishinsky became world news again when he recently 
replaced Molotov as Russian Foreign Minister. Vishinsky, sixty- 
six, was graduated from Kiev University in 1902, and has been a 
professor of law at the University of Moscow. He became one of 
the leading lawyers in the U.S.S.R. and wrote a history of Rus- 
sian law which was published in English in the United States. A 
long-time rebel against the Czarist regime, Vishinsky participated 
in the revolt of 1905, and in the October Revolution of 1917 
which led to the establishment of a Communist regime. He first 
attracted world attention Moscow purge 
trials of 1936 and 1937, resulting in the condemning of more 
than a dozen of Lenin’s revolutionists. Vishinsky has attended 
almost all the important inter-allied and United Nations con- 
ferences since 1945, and was present at Yalta and Potsdam. He is 


as prosecutor in the 


well-known for his many violent attacks on the West. 


New Woman AMBASSADOR FROM INDIA 


The first woman ambassador to the United States is Mrs. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, sister of Nehru Pandit, India’s Prime 
Minister. Mrs. Pandit, born in 1900 into a wealthy Brahman 
family, married in 1921, and is the mother of three daughters, 
all of whom were educated in the United States. Imprisoned 
three times for political reasons, Mrs. Pandit served as India’s 
first provincial woman minister and has figured in the public 
service for thirty years. She was a delegate in 1944 to the 
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Pacific Relations Conference at Hot Springs, Virginia; was 
present at the San Francisco Conference of the United Nations 
in 1945; and headed the Indian delegation to the 1946 United 
Nations General Assembly. In 1947 she became India’s first Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union. Mrs. Pandit, the author of three 
books, is internationally noted for her beauty and her persuasive 
and effective speaking. 


Ernest Bevin, British ForeEiGN SECRETARY 
Sixty-seven-year-old Ernest Bevin, for three years British Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, recently represented the 
British Empire at the signing of the North Atlantic Pact. Bevin, 
the son of a farm hand, finished his formal education at the age 
of eleven, but has done extensive reading in the fields of history, 
economics, and finance. He worked at various jobs during his 
youth, and at thirty had become a full-time union organizer. He 
merged fourteen weak unions into one strong one, and was de- 
nounced much as John L. Lewis was when he formed the CIO in 
the United States. During the war Bevin was chosen by Churchill 
to manage the conscription of fighting men, workers, and indus- 
try. The postwar Labor Government appointed him Foreign 
Secretary, thinking he could rally the unions to the support of the 
Government’s foreign policy. A right-wing trade-unionist, Bevin 
has no use for Russian Communism and believes in firmness in 
dealing with the Russians. He was one of the first to advocate 
military alliance between the United States and Britain. 
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New Unirep Srares AMBASSADOR TO Russia 


Admiral Alan G. Kirk, a sixty-year-old veteran of the Navy, 
has been named United States Ambassador to Moscow. Admiral 
Kirk’s service career was interspersed with diplomatic assignments, 
and since retiring from the navy in 1946 he has been Ambassador 
to Belgium, and Minister to Luxembourg. He therefore figured 
in the recent North Atlantic Alliance discussions. Admiral Kirk, 
a 1909 graduate of the Naval Academy, was naval attaché in 
London at the outbreak of World War II. He gathered informa- 
tion on magnetic mines, conducted an investigation of the sink- 
ing of the Athemia, and later was director of Naval Intelligence 
in the United States for several months. He was in command of 
the naval phases of the landings in both Sicily and Normandy, 
becoming Commander of the United States Naval Forces in 
France, and Eisenhower’s chief naval lieutenant. Admiral Kirk 
will be one of the few direct points of contact between the Sovict 
government and the United States. A man of much personal 
charm and wit, he will be advised in Moscow by a staff of experts 
on Russia as he accustoms himself to the new job. 


ArRGENTINA’s First Lapy 


Eva Peron, wife of the President of Argentina, has gradually 
attained a position of political power probably unequalled by any 
other woman on the modern world scene. Mrs. Perén is Argen- 
tina’s unofficial Secretary of Labor and Welfare, and has regular 
offices in the Labor Department. Her work is mainly in social 
welfare—supporting maternity homes, orphanges, child-welfare 
centers, and the distribution of food, clothing, medicine and 
toys. She controls the Eva Perén Foundation, a semi-official 
charitable society which is supported by contributions from pri- 
vate firms, Embassies, etc. Mrs. Peron is probably responsible for 


the passage of the women’s suffrage law, and she also directs the 
Argentina labor movement, forming her husband’s closest link 
with the descamisados. She had little formal education beyond 
high school, and was a young actress in radio and the theater 
when she married Peron in 1945. There is some resentment 
against Eva Peron, particularly among top army leaders, who fear 
her power over labor, and feel she may be a center of anti-United 
States feeling. Blonde, thirty-year-old Mrs. Perén is also un- 
popular in aristocratic circles, but is generally applauded by th 
union leaders and Argentina’s poor. 


Louis Jounson, Unrrep States SECRETARY OF DEFENS! 


The recently created position of Se retary of Defense of the 
United States will be held by Louis A. Johnson, who will be re- 
sponsible for the unification of the services. Mr. Johnson, fifty- 
eight, is a lawyer with a long political career. At twenty-six he 
was elected to the West Virginia Legislature, and became Demo- 
cratic Party floor leader. He served in France during World Wat 
I, and became National Commander of the American Legion in 
1932. Five years later President Roosevelt appointed Johnson as 
Assistant-Secretary of War, a position he held until 1940. During 
President Truman’s recent political campaign, Mr. Johnson, 
Chairman of the Democratic National Committee’s finance com- 
mittee, was responsible for the collection of $1,500,000. As Sec- 
retary of Defense it will be Johnson’s responsibility to prepare 
the United States for a possible war. Long a navy enthusiast, it 
is expected that he will probably allocate a large share of defense 
spending to the Air Force, while the Navy may suffer. He urged 
the figrst big expansion of the Army Air Corps and is given much 
credit for the development of the B-17. It is also likely that the 
new Secretary of Defense will place much emphasis on the im- 
portance of industrial preparation in national defense. 





—U.N. Photo 


Scale model of U.N. headquarters; new plans specify non-sectarian prayer room. 
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DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 

















I. BackGROUNDS 


Dances oF PortrucaLt. By Lucile Armstrong. (New York: 
Chanticleer Press. 1948. Pp. 40. Illus. $1.25). 

A description of traditional dances, with music and step nota- 
tions for four typcial dances; superbly illustrated with colored 
plates. 

Fray Juan pE ZuMaRRaGA. By Fidel de J. Chauvet. (México: 
Publicitas e Impresores Beatriz de Silva, 1948. Pp. 372. 
$2.50.) 

A paper-bound biography of the first Bishop of Mexico, a 
Franciscan who lived between 1486 and 1549. 

Martin. By Eddie Doherty. (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1948. Pp. x, 214. $2.50). 

The life and works of Negro Dominican laybrother, Blessed 
Martin de Poores, who died in Lima, Peru in 1676; written by 
a devout Catholic. 


Tue Puesto Inpians of New Mexico; THEIR Lanp, Economy 
AND Civit Orcanization. By S. D. Eberle. (Menasha: 
George Banta Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 93. Tables, Maps. 
$1.35). 

A scholarly treatise on the present day civil organization of the 

Pueblo Indian village; published as Memorial No. 70 of the 

American Anthropologist, October 1948. 


Tue Mininc Guitp oF New Spain anp ITs TRIBUNAL GEN- 
ERAL, 1770-1821. By Walter Howe.. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 534. Map, Tables. $7.50). 
A historical documentary, and statistical account of the mining 

industry in Mexico at the end of the colonial period. 


PorTUGESE PILGRIMAGE, JULY IsT-SEPTEMBER 4, 1947. By 
C. C. Martindale. (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1949. Pp. 
vill, 165. Illus. $2.75). 

Personal impressions of a Jesuit priest during a two-months’ 
visit to Portugal; with a central theme revolving about Our Lady 
of Fatima. 


Tue TENETEHARA INDIANS OF Brazit. A CULTURE IN TRANSI- 
TIoN. By Charles Wagley and Edwardo Galvao. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xviii, 200. Map. 
$3.75.) 

An anthropological and historical study of a group of surviving 

Indians in the State of Maranhao; with illustrative folk tales. 


II. Nationat PErRiop 


ART OF THE AMERICAS FROM COLUMBUS TO THE PRESENT Day. 
(New York: The Art Foundation, Inc., 1948. Pp. 188. Illus. 
Maps. $5.00). 

A profusely illustrated survey of painting and sculpture in the 
Western Hemisphere with descriptive text; issued as Art News 
Annual No. xviii. 

Four Keys tro GuaTeMaLa. By Vera Kelsey and Lilly de Jongh 

Osborne. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1948. Pp. xvi, 

332. Illus. Map. $3.00). 

A reprint of a tourist guide first published in 1939. 
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My House 1s Yours. By Elsa Larralde. 
Lippincott Co., 1949. Pp. 250. $3.00). 
The story of the author’s experiences in building a house in 

Mexico and a description of the neighbors who surrounded her. 


(Philadelphia: J. B. 


Our American Neicusors. By J. C. Meyer, W. C. Gray and 
Ralph Hancock. (Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 
vill, 456. Illus. Maps. $3.20). 

A grade school text, combining history and geography, written 
in the form of a travel account; excellently illustrated with draw- 
ings and photographs and with many valuable maps. 


PouiricaL, Economic, anp SociaL PRoBLEMS OF THE LATIN 
AMERICAN Nations oF SOUTHERN AMERICA. (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1949. Pp. 107). 

Seven Lectures delivered before the Institute of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies of the University of Texas in the spring semester, 


1948, 


Tenuanas, CuHamutas, Tarascos, To- 


(New York: W. S. Heinman, 


In CoLor; 
MALTECOS. By Elma Pratt. 
1949. Ten plates. $25.00). 
A beautifully printed portfolio of ten brilliantly colored scenes 

of Indian people and places in Mexico. 


Mexico 


Ecuapor AND THE GaLapacos IsLanps. By Victor Wolfgang von 
Hagen. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 1949. 
Pp. x, 290. Illus. Maps. $3.75). 


A historical and descriptive account of one of the smaller but 


Press, 


important nations of Latin America; excellently illustrated with 


photographs. 


Tue Sucar Istanps. A CariBBEAN TRAVELOGUE. By Alec 
Waugh. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Co., 1949. Pp. 278. 
$3.00). 

A book of historical and legendary romance and adventure 
combined in a travel account of the West Indies. 


Il]. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


WE oF THE Americas. By Carlos Davila. (Chicago: Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. viii, 264. $3.50). 
An impassioned plea for closer inter-American economic, politi- 
cal and cultural cooperation and for a better understanding of the 
Latin American peoples by the United States. 


Tue Inrer-AMeERiIcAN ReEGIonaAL SystEM. By Charles G. Fen- 
wick. (New York: The Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., 
1949. Pp. 96). 

Three revised lectures delivered at Holy Cross College dealing 
with the Ninth International Conference of the American States 

at Bogota, Colombia, March 30 to April 30, 1948. 


War anpD Peace Aims oF THE UNITED Nations. From Casa- 
BLANCA To Tokio Bay, January 1, 1943-SEPTEMBER 1, 
1945. Compiled and edited by Louise Holborn. (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation 1948. Volume II. Pp. Ixvi, 1278. 
$6.00). 

A collection of Allied documents covering the latter part of 

World War II; section V deals with the American Republics. 
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IV. SpanisH AND PorTUGESE GRAMMARS, READERS, ETC. 


INTRODUCTION A LA CuLTurA Hispanica. By Maria Teresa 
Babin. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. Pp. x, 325. 
Illus. Map. $2.40). 

An interpretation of Spanish culture written in Spanish for 
use in third and fourth year high school Spanish classes; with 
tables, bibliography and teaching aids. 


Tue Beruirz SeLtF-Treacuer: SpanisH. Edited by the staff 
of the Berlitz Schools of Languages. (New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1949. Pp. x, 282, Illus. $2.50). 

A graphically illustrated Spanish grammar organized to teach 
the student to think in that language. 


Luuvia Roja. By Jesus Goytortua. Edited by D. D. Walsh. 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. xiv, 
195. $1.90). 

A Mexican novel of the period of President Obregén; for use 
as a reader in college Spanish classes. 


La Viva pE LazaRILLo DE TorMEs Y DE sus ForTuNas y ADVER- 
siDADES. Edited by Everett W. Hesse and Harry F. Williams. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1948. Pp. xvii, 84. 
$1.50). 

A classic autobiographical story (first published anonymously 
in 1554) of the life of a low-class Spaniard; for use in college 

Spanish classes. 


SARMIENTO A TREVEs DE sus Mejores Pacinas. By Andrés 
Iduarte and James F. Shearer. (New York: The Dryden Press, 
1949. Pp. xxvi, 219. Map. $1.85). 

A Spanish reader for college students composed of excerpts 
from the best writings of the great Argentine educator and 
statesman; with a tabulated chronological summary of his life, 
activities and honors. 


A’CasTrLe 1n Spain. Easy GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By Victor 
Iturralde. (Williamsburg: Ferguson-White Press, Inc., 1948. 
Pp. xii, 431. Illus. Maps. $2.75). 

An attempt to teach Spanish quickly by “an intensive contact 
with it”; prepared by a native Spaniard who has taught in the 

United States over twenty years. 


Fecunpo. By Domingo F. Sarmiento. Adapted and edited by 
Luis Leal. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. Pp. vi, 81. 
Map). 

A first year college Spanish reader consisting of extracts from 

a great work by an Argentine president and educator. 


Vamos a Hapiar Espanot. By Margarita Lopez de Mestas and 
Esther Brown. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. Pp. x, 
332. Illus. $2.20). 

A beginning Spanish text for junior high schools arranged to 
teach the language rapidly. 


Episopios Hisroricos. By John M. Pittaro. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. x, 94. Illus. $.96). 
A Spanish reader containing incidents from Latin American 
history; illustrated with drawings by James H. Tyler. 


Escenas Mopernas. By John M. Pittaro. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. x, 76. Illus. $.96). 
A Spanish reader consisting of amusing stories illustrated by 


James H. Tyler. 


Dos ConquisraporEs: CaBEzA DE Vaca—JUNIPERO SERA. By 
Manuel Salas. (New York: The Dryden Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 
240. $1.75). 

A Spanish reader for second year college students with text 
dealing with two Spanish explorers of the southwest—a layman 
and a churchman. 
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Ex Espanor at Dia. By Laurel Herbert Turk and Edith Marion 
Allen. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. Pp. xx, 311. 
Illus. Map). 


Book I of a Spanish grammar for high school students; with 


subject matter based on Spain and the Latin American countries. 


V. MiscELLANEOUS 


Brasco IpaNEz, Unamuno, VALLE INcLaNn, Baroja. Cuatro 
INDIVIDUALISTAs DE Espana. By José A. Balseiro. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 
271. $4.00). 

Spanish essays on four controversial Spanish literary figures of 
the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries; by a professor at 
the University of Miami. 


Mopern Latin AMERICA IN SociaL SciENCE LITERATURE. By 
Richard F. Behrendt. (Albuquerque: The University of New 
Mexico Press, 1949. Pp. iv, 152). 

A selected, annotated bibliography of books, pamphlets, and 
periodical literature in English in the fields of politics, economics, 
and sociology of Latin America. 


Hammonp’s ILLusTRATED Liprary WorLp Ar as. (New York: 
C. S. Hammond and Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. xvi, 310. Illus. 
Maps. $3.50). 

A timely, revised, handy reference with political, resource and 
relief maps, an illustrative descriptive gazateer, an_ illustrated 
world geography, and races of mankind; with excellent colored 
maps and illustrations on Latin America. 


A Manuva oF THE TIMBERS OF THE WorLp. THEIR CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS AND Uses. By Alexander L. Howard. (London: 
The Macmillan Co., Ltd., 3rd Edition, 1949. Pp. xiv, 751. 
Illus. Maps., $11.00). 

A profusely illustrated standard guide with detailed descrip- 
tions; containing many references to trees found in the Latin 

American countries. 


A Gerocrapuy oF Man. By Preston James and Hibbard V. B. 
Kline. (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1949. Pp. xvi, 631. Illus. 
Maps. $4.75). 

A college geography textbook devoting considerable space to 
the lands and peoples of Latin America; excellently illustrated 
with maps and photographs. 


Sea RouTEs To THE Gop Fie.tps. By Oscar Lewis. (New York 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xiv, 286. viii. Illus. Map. 
$4.00). 

The fascinating story of sea voyages around South America and 
across Panama and Nicaragua to the California gold fields, be- 
tween 1849 and 1852; based on contemporary accounts. 


Upon tHis ContTINENT. A New CHRONICLE OF AMERICA. By 
Abel Plenn. (New York: Creative Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 245. 
Map. $3.50). 

A highly readable account of the development of the present 
area of the United States as told by the participants; from the 
pre-Columbian period to the present. 


Rano McNary Roap Attias. Unirep Sratres—Canapa— 
Mexico. (Chicago: Rand McRally Co., 1949. Pp. 112. 
Maps. $3.00). 

An up-to-the-minute road atlas and city guide, thorSughly in- 
dexed and well bound. 


Tue Romance oF CorFEE. By William H. Ukers. (New York: 
The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal Co., 1948. Pp. xvi, 280. 
Illus. $5.00). 

An outline history of coffee and coffee-drinking during the 
past handred years; profusely illustrated. 
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Ideological Differences and World Order. Studies in the Phi- 
losophy and Science of the World’s Cultures, Edited by F. S. 
C. Northrop. Published for the Viking Fund. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. 486, index. $4.50). 


This volume contains twenty-one essays by various writers, 
brought together under the editorial direction of the distinguished 
Yale scholar and author of The Meeting of East and West, The 
editor who has also written one of the essays is well known for 
his deep conviction, which his preface again underscores, that 
the best approach to world order must be through attention “‘(a) 
to the ideological differences which present obstacles on the way 
to that goal and (b) to the methods suggested by the con- 
temporary social sciences and the philosophy of culture for the 
removal of the obstacles.”” Such an approach is obviously indirect, 
and in some places the relation of a given essay to the problem 
at hand would seem rather tenuous. While mutual understanding 
certainly is advanced by a sympathetic knowledge of the world’s 
varying ideologies, it is definitely to be hoped that progress to- 
ward world order will not have to wait until the layman can 
fathom the depths of Professor Ghyka’s aesthetic Pythagoneauism. 
As a collection of essays, it is a dificult matter for this reviewer 
at least to find any general unifying principle. There are some 
truly delightful studies in aesthetics, as for example the one on 
Chinese painting. There are some excellent summaries of con- 
temporary cultural trends such as those in France and in Latin 
America. In some, we come to grips in a very direct way with 
very obvious problems in poltical philosophy as we see them in 
Soviet Law and in the policy of the present Labor Government 
in Britain. Dismissing any concern as to the direct bearing of 
some of the studies on the problem of world order, we find 
in this volume a group of distinguished studies, commanding 
attention because of the authority of their authors and of their 
own individual value as well. 

Ev_MerR Louis Kayser 


The George Washington University 


Sweden: Champion of Peace. By David Hinshaw. (New York: 
G.. F. 1949. Pp. viii, 309. Index. Illus. 
$4.00). 


Putnam’s Sons, 


Sweden seems to exert an irresistible charm over most foreign 
visitors. Mr. Hinshaw is no exception, but his interest is not so 
much general as specific. Sweden has managed to keep out of 
wars for one hundred and thirty-five years. How could she do it? 
According to Mr. Hinshaw by establishing domestic tranquillity 
in the first instance. The author retraces the steps by which this 
has been achieved and examines in some detail the history of 
Swedish neutrality during the last war. He closes his book with 
a survey of Sweden in 1948 and of the post-war problems which 
the country is facing. The picture which he draws is perhaps a 
little idealased, for he dwells mainly upon what is good in con- 
temporary Swedish civilization. But in view of the amount of 
unjustified criticism which the country has suffered during and 
after the war he may be said to do no more than redress the 
balance a little. 


H. M. Spirzer 
Graduate School 
U.S. Dept of Agriculture 





Dictators and Disciples. By Gustav Bychowski, M.D. (New 
York: International Universities Press, 1948. Pp. 264. $4.25). 


After a brief discussion of the nature of dictatorship, this 
“psychoanalytic interpretation of history” tries to explain the 
personalities of Julius Caesar, Oliver Cromwell, Maximilien 
Robespierre, Adolf Hitler, and Josef Stalin. Most of the chap- 
ters have already been published as essays in the Journald of 
Clinical Psychopathology. The treatment, although popular, con- 
tains enough quotations from standard works of reference to in- 
dicate that something more than mere opinion is offered. 

The common denominator of dictators which emerges from 
this study is that of ruthlessness springing from a narrow out- 
life. Speaking of Cromwell, for example, the author 
suggests that “fone may love his fellow-men, but at the same time 
one should uplift, judge and educate them.” If Dr. Bychowski 
had confined himself to this single character, he might have made 
a notable contribution to psychological biography. In spreading 


look on 


himself over the centuries, he cannot attain the sharp focus neces- 
sary to analyze personality profoundly and adequately. The 
volume carries a brief Foreword by Dr. Carl Binger, and has a 
bibliography but no index. 
Josepu F, THorninc 
Carrollton Manor 
Frederick, Maryland 


Living with Crisis. By Fritz Sternberg. (New York: The John 
Day Company. Pp. 184. $2.50). 


This is an analysis of the socio-economic dislocations caused by 
recent wars in Europe and the Far East. The United States, al- 
though able to outproduce the rest of the world, is pictured as 
dependent upon outside markets which cannot be financed except 
by gifts and loans . One result, according to Fritz Sternberg, is 
that the future of our country hinges upon the world situation. A 
serious danger at home and abroad is the ratio of military ex- 
penditures to the national income. Inflation, it is known, ruins 
the stable middle class in society. Today, writes the author, 
“only a synthesis of the economic, political, and military situa- 
tions can provide any reliable perspective on the future.” 

Naturally enough, Mr. Sternberg sees Europe as the key to 
the world balance of power. He adds that, “if the Soviet Union 
draws Germany into its orbit, the production of the Soviet 
empire can equal that of the United States.” This was written 
before Red domination of huge areas in the Orient. 

The author, who is a non-Stalinist follower of Karl Marx, 
looks for a new balance of power in a Socialist Council of Europe. 
Mr. Sternberg does not seem to realize that the spiritual resources 
of mankind must be in this 
struggle for survival. Not once does he mention Christian Social- 
ism, although leaders of that philosophy are active in every coun- 
try now in the Council of Europe. Religion, not agnosticism, is 
our hope for the future. 


harnessed to a new social order 


EvLien Co.uins 
Washington, D. C. 
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Western Union. By Andrew and Frances Boyd. (Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. 183. $3.00). 


This volume is small and unpretentious, but it is valuable and 
timely. It gives in simple and straight forward fashion the his- 
torical background for the momentous decision of January 28, 
1949 when the Council of Europe was created. The background 
as given falls into three parts. In a compact chapter is found 
the general setting as presented in the world of today. Then 
there is presented historically the evolution of the idea of Euro- 
pean Union, The last half of the book is devoted to a presenta- 
tion of present movements, institutions and groupings directed 
toward the fulfillment of the idea. Though referred to in the 
introduction, the decision of last January was taken after the 
study had been prepared. That event is, however, but the logical 
conclusion of the trends toward European unity with which the 
book is concerned. While the authors are enthusiastic advocates, a 
fine spirit of objectivity is maintained throughout. Appendices, 
which take up more space than the text itself, contain basic docu- 
ments, speeches of leading figures, population statistics, a post- 
World War chronology, and a selected bibliography, and they 
add greatly to the value of this very useful book. 

Evcmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Paths to the Present. By Arthur M. Schlesinger. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 317. $3.00). 


Mr. Schlesinger has in this volume assembled occasional articles 
and addresses. One is a second reworking of an essay on immigra- 
tion printed thirty-seven years ago; some have not yet seen pub- 
lication. In occasion these pieces run from a presidential address 
before the American Historical Association to a professional poll 
on great presidents conducted for Life. In importance they vary 
from the jeu d@’esprit of “Casting the National Horoscope” to the 
penetrating manifesto, “The City in American Civilization.” 
Such diversity forbids unified appraisal. 

Nonetheless a common purpose animates the volume. Clearly 
it is directed to the general reader seeking to understand the here 
and now. The title suggests it. In one essay the author is more 
explicit: “In a sense it is true that history is always the same 
except that it happens to different people. Hence men... can 
learn from the successes of their predecessors and profit by their 
mistakes.” On the other hand, to the professional craftsman who 
has kept up with his home work, this collection, like others, runs 
the risk of seeming old hat. Such an impression undervalues 
Schlesinger’s pioneering. The varied and inclusive interests of 
contemporary historians are in large measure due to these essays 
and other of his works. That the history of American history 
has caught up with him measures the extent of his success. 

Epwarp C. KirkLanp 
Bowdoin College 


History of Europe. By Carlton J. H. Hayes, Marshall Whithed 
Baldwin and Charles Woolsey Cole. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1949, Pp. 1049. Index. $5.00). 


Almost half a century has passed since James Harvey Robinson 
wrote his History of Western Europe, the first of the modern 
American textbooks on European History. Expanding interest in 
the field and increasing participation of our nation in world 
affairs have produced a perfect flood of successors to Robinson’s 
influential history. An amazingly high standard of excellence has 
been set, for a good history text is a mature product. It assumes, 
of course, a wealth of knowledge on the part of the author, but 
along with it a keen sense of selection, a marked gift of interpre- 
tation and an ability to write clearly, interestingly and under- 
standably. Already the author of classic works on nationalism and 
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of several standard texts, Professor Hayes of Columbia has joined 
with Professor Baldwin of New York University and President 
Cole of Amherst to produce this most recent college text on the 


History of Europe. The authors have been eminently successful 


in their attempt to cover within a thousand pages the story of 
European history from the dawn to the present. They have pro- 
duced a work remarkable for its readableness, its balance and its 
sound interpretations. While written as a text for the basi 
college course in European history, it will prove a valuable rein- 
troduction to the subject for those who feel that the world of 
today really makes us all freshmen again as we try to understand 
the momentous issues of our times. 
Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


History of Chinese Society: Liao (907-1125). By Karl A, Witt- 
fogel and Feng Chia-Sheng. (New York: American Philosophi- 
cal Society; distributed by the Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. 
xv, 752. Index. Maps and Illustrations. $12.50). 


This volume is part of a wider study of China. Its main sub- 
ject is not the original Chinese of Confucian China but the Ch’i- 
tan, one of the several nomad nations that have conquered China 
and ruled her for a few generations. The book is a study in 
acculturation and shows that ways in which a nomad culture has 
been modified to fit into a state that embraced both nomad herds- 
men and sedentary farmers. Its wider significance lies not onl) 
in the light which it throws upon the nomad Societies of Asia 
which have periodically threatened and attacked the West, but 
also upon the manner in which two societies with different cul- 
tural ideals, the Chinese with their emphasis on peace and learn- 
ing and the Ch’i-tan with their predilection for military values, 
can coexist within the same social framework. Its historical lesson 
may appear pertinent at a time when China seems once again on 
the brink of disruption through the intrusion of alien material 
and spiritual forces. Lest the bulk of the work deter the intend- 
ing non-specialized reader, be it added that the material is ad- 
mirably organized and that the book appears bulkier than it is 
because it contains not only the historical argument but also the 
source material upon which it is based. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Graduate School 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


China: The Land and the People. By Gerald Winfield. (New 
York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1948. Issued in coop- 
eration with the American Institute of Pacific Relations. Pp. 
437. Index and map. $5.00). 


Gerald Winfteld has made a noteworthy contribution on 
China. The emphasis is entirely on the contemporary situation. 
Starting with the essential geographic and human foundations the 
author gives a solid analysis of China’s agriculture, her industry 
and transportation, the diet, clothing, shelter and health of the 
people. There are excellent chapters on education, the Chinese 
language as a cultural bond, and local government. 


The second part of the book tackles the problem of the re- 
building of China. Mr. Winfield raises the question whether 
China can take her place in the modern family of nations with 
her “ingrown patterns of life,” with her social structure based 
upon “familyism,” her deeply rooted culture, her primitive agri- 
culture, transportation and industry, her enormous population 
pressing upon a very limited agricultural area, her shocking inat- 
tention to even the most elementary principles of health and 
sanitation. 

The author boldly proposes a program of reform. The solution 
involves nothing less than revolutionary changes in the Chinese 
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way of life from an industrial and biotechnical revolution to edu- 
cation in the fundamentals of birth control. The task of effecting 
the necessary changes will be herculean. Incidentally, Mr. Win- 
field points out that the Communist solution of dividing land in 
a country where thirteen acres is a large estate will worsen the 
overall] situation as it will lessen the per capita productivity which 
is twice as great in the “large” as compared with the small farm. 
Contrary to the usual assumptions he presents good evidence that 
landlordism and tenantry are not the basic evils. 
The book is a magnificent account of China “‘as she is today.” 
W. M. GEwEHR 
University of Maryland 


Jugoslavia, Edited by Robert J. Kerner. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1949. Pp. xix, 558. 
$6.50). 


This study edited by Dr. Robert Kerner, Professor of History 
in the University of California, is the ninth in the “United 
Nations Series.”’ As such, it aims to present an “honest, sincere, 
and objective appraisal of the United Nations.” 

Jugoslavia is of exceptional interest to all Americans, because 
its people not only fought bravely against Nazi-Fascist aggression 
from 1940 to 1945, but also because there are many who believe 
that today, under the Marxist rule of Tito the Jugoslavs them- 
selves dislike dittation from Moscow, while others fondly imagine 
that in a showdown with the Soviet Union, Tito would line up 
with the free world against the Kremlin. 

In a scholarly achievement of outstanding merit, it is sad to 
find Professor Matthew Spinka able to forget that every human 
being should be considered innocent until proved guilty. In the 
so-called trial of the Catholic Archbishop of Jagreb, Alois Step- 
niak, the Rev. Spinka, who is on the faculty of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary admits that the procedure of the Court was not 
fair by democratic standards but concludes that this travesty of 
justice “does not prove that Stepniak or his fellow defendents 
were not guilty, either wholly or in part, of the charges.” In 
other words, Dr. Spinka is willing to let this illiberal assertion 
stand as his last word about the Marxist totalitarian 


“conviction” 
of a fellow Christian. This constitutes a grave flaw in an other- 
wise excellent symposium about Jugoslavia. 

On the whole, the beautifully organized material in this 
book throw abundant light on the forces in ferment among the 
South Slavs. 

JosepH F. THorNING 
Carrollton Manor 
Frederick, Maryland 


Way of a Fighter. By Claire Lee Chennault. (New York: G. P. 
Putnams Sons, 1949. Pp. 361. Index. $4.50). 


This is a controversial book, but controversial principally con- 
cerning military matters. Persons interested in international or- 
ganization may be stirred by the constant criticisms it contains 
of American air tactics in the pre-war period and by the per- 
sonal acrobatics of the author in the air, in theory, and in con- 
sultations. They may be startled at the freedom of its criticisms. 
In most of its pages, however, they will be reading for startling 
entertainment rather than for information of peculiar concern to 
them. 

Nevertheless, there are passages of use, those passages which 
deal with the international aspects of the China situation in 
portions of the volume. Some of these are first hand evidence 
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and therefore of some value. They give the author’s views of the 
integrity of Chiang Kai Shek, of the sharp division in Chinese 
government circles between the “traditionalists” (the war lord 
type) and the “modernists” (the progressive American trained 
Chinese), of the inconsequence of the Communist movement in 
China until Secretary Marshall sponsored it as co-equal with the 
Nationalists, and of the lack of understanding of the “old China 
hand” type of mind of the real situation in China of our own 
times. 

Most bitter are the passages condemning General Stilwell as 
prejudiced, narrow, incompetent, and unappreciative of the needs 
of the situations he faced. If the things the author says of Gen- 
eral Stilwell be true, it is apparent that inept selection of military- 
diplomatic representatives may have broad and lasting effects. 
The former commander of the “Flying Tigers” in China tells in 
much detail of military operations; his condemnations of higher 
authority in the China situation may be valid, or they may be 
the result of those frustrations which any soldier frequently has 
to endure. He condemns Stilwell, speaks well of Wedemeyer and 
of McClure (whose name he mis-spells), and _ is 
complimentary toward George Marshall. He shows great appre- 
ciation of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s understanding of global war 
In doing these things he cites 
like 


couched in such strong terms makes us think we must, in 


not entirely 


and of campaign requirements. 
evidence 
the 


cases of those whom he forthrighteously condemns, wish to ex- 


specific incidents. This is evidence, but other 


amine the evidence for the other side. 
EvLspripce CoLsBy 
The George Washington University 


Out of Exile. By Soetan Sjahrir. (New York: John Day, 1949. 
i». xxii, 265. $3.00). 


This book consists of two parts, a brief paper of about fifty 
pages on the period from the outbreak of the Far Eastern War 
to the author’s joining the government of the Indonesian repub- 
lic, and of some two hundred pages of edited excerpts from letters 
written during four years of internment between March 1934 
and March 1938 and consisting mainly of reflections on books, 
people, politics and life. The reader receives the impression of 
a puzzled, sensitive, and hungry mind, forced back upon itself 
by being excluded from an active life. The author seems to 
have lived in double isolation, in the physical isolation of exile 
and the spiritual isolation that springs from the cleavage between 
a western education and an inarticulate indigenous civilization. 
It is a disquieting book, but one that holds considerable interest 
to the psychologist and the sociologist. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Graduate School 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Insight and Outlook. By Arthur Koestler. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xiv, 442. Illus. $5.00). 


The first part of a larger work which uses the findings of the 
various contemporary schools of psychology to develop a theory of 
the arts and ultimately one of social life in general. The book 
is based on wide reading and obviously on prolonged thought, and 
what there is is certainly very stimulating. But since the work is 
still unfinished, judgment should be withheld at the present 
moment. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Graduate School 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
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The Evolution of American Foreign Policy. By Dexter Perkins. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 182, index. 
$2.00). 


In ten vivid chapters, that range from the foundation of the 
Republic to events of contemporaneous history, Dexter Perkins 
outlines the broad trends of American public opinion and U. S. 
foreign policy. He traces numerous developments to the fact 
that Americans are “an active, energetic, and inventive people,” 
with a “vigorous managerial class” on hand to man the American 
industrial machine “with remarkable competence.” He adds that 
“no problem of human redundancy can, in any forseeable future, 
vex the American people.” Mr. Perkins is right in claiming that 
these are “the sources of national power.” An up-to-date discus- 
sion of the Good Neighbor policy, however, should include more 
recommendations for economic collaboration, as has often been 
urged by Ambassador J. H. Jefferson Caffery and his friend, 
Ambassador Walter Joseph Donnelly, who has been invited to 
serve as Assistant Secretary of State. 

JoserH F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor 
Frederick, Maryland 


Let’s Do Business With Russia. By Stella K. Margold. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 1X, 244. $3.50). 


Minerals and other raw materials are available in the Soviet 
Union for export to the United States. Our country, on the 
other hand, produces a variety of manufactured goods that could 
be utilized by millions of Soviet citizens. Only a small propor- 
tion of American businessmen and engineers, however, know how 
to go about trading with the large corporations or “combines,” 
which the Soviets have established to maintain monopolies in 
buying and selling. A wealth of technical information and a 
world of patience are required in order to effect an interchange 
of products. Mrs. Stella K. Margold, a one-time official in the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, compresses the experience she 
gained in Washington as well as the research she did in various 
libraries into this study. Certainly, the volume contains material 
that is indispensable in case the channels of commerce are ever 
to function satisfactorily. Occasional hints about Oriental psy- 
chology are also provided. The author makes good suggestions 
about whom to approach, what to expect, and the general condi- 
tions that influence Soviet trade. The Margold study was under- 
taken before the Cominform began to dictate trade policies for 
Soviet satellite States. Nor does the author explain why it should 
be possible to do business with Generalissimo Josef Stalin when 
it was. impossible to do business with Adolf Hitler. Mrs. Margold 
probably did not anticipate the disaffection of totalitarian Tito 
in Jugoslavia. In fine, little attention is given to political factors. 
It is somewhat naive to recommend “‘a suitable attitude on the 
part of the United States government and its nationals toward 
the Soviet Union,” without adding that it would be helpful to 
find ‘‘a suitable attitude on the part of the Soviet Union and its 
officials toward the United States.” Neither business nor friend- 
ship can be a one-way street. 

JosepH F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor 
Frederick, Maryland 


Retaliation in International Law. By Evelyn Speyer Colbert. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. x, 228. Bibliog- 
raphy and Index. $3.00). 

“The existence of the doctrine of retaliation,” says Mrs. 

Colbert, “‘is a reflection both of the absence of enforcing machin- 


ery in international law and of the desire of states to justify 
their acts by an appeal to the support of its tenets.” With great 
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industry the author has provided an elaborate historical illustra- 
tion of her own leading observation. Private reprisals, she points 
out, all but disappear by the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while public reprisals continue almost until the present with 
surprising frequency. The greater part of the study is concerned 
with public reprisals since the Napoleonic period. In a brief 
final chapter Mrs. Colbert points out that the doctrine is still 
with us judging by World War II experience. While she raises 
the problem she refuses to say just how the Charter of the United 
Nations will affect future applications of the policy of retaliation. 

Ev_mer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


Charter of the United Nations: Commentary and Documents. 
By Leland M. Goodrich and Edward Hambro. 2d ed. (Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation; 1949. Pp. xvi, 710. Index. 
$4.75). 

The second edition of Goodrich and Hambro amply sustains 
the reputation of the work which, from the beginning, took its 
place as the most valuable manual on the United Nations. Stu- 
dents of this question must wish it a long and fruitful life. 

On the other hand, the authors of this work must already 
face the problem which confronted Schiicking and Wehberg, 
Jean Ray, and others in connection with the League of Nations. 
Already in its second edition, this work is much more than a 
commentary on the Charter. It becomes a history of the United 
and will be increasingly impaired in 





Nations. It is impaired 
the future—by any attmept to tie it too closely to the text of the 
Charter. On the other side, it may become too voluminous and 
formless if cut loose from such a basis. 

We rely on Leland Goodrich and Eddie Hambro to solve this 
problem and to continue to provide us with the standard United 
Nations Manual. 

Pirman B. Porrer 
The American University 


The Foreign Affairs Reader, Edited by Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong. (New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 1949. 
Pp. 492. $5.00). 


It is generally conceded that the people of the United States, 
faced with vast, new responsibilities for world order, need plenty 
of information about foreign affairs. Part of this education may 
be obtained by a study of this compilation of twenty-nine essays. 
Many nations and numerous subjects are represented. Elihu Root, 
for example, discusses the “necessity of politeness*and restraint in 
expression” or a “public sense of private responsibility for words 
used in: discussing international affairs.’ Thomas G. Masaryk 
offers “Reflections on the Question of War Guilt.” It is interest- 
ing to note the views of W. E. B. DuBois about “Worlds of 
Color,” while the “Problem Child of Europe” is treated by 
Dorothy Thompson. “Diplomacy, Old and New” is considered 
by André Geraud, who ordinarily writes under the pen-name, 
Pertinax. \t is useful to compare the “Bases of Soviet Foreign 
Policy”? by the now-discarded spokesman, Karl Radek, with actual 
events in the last fifteen years, just as it is enlightening to read 
what “X” had to say about the “Sources of Soviet Conduct.” 
Politics as a projection of geography is analyzed by Sir Halford 
J. Mackinder, whereas an American viewpoint on geopolitics is 
presented by Dr. Isaiah Bowman. Indeed, the latter’s contribu- 
tion is one of the best in the book edited by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs. It is significant that the 
concluding chapter by Benedetto Croce is entitled “Of Liberty.” 
That is the big issue in the contemporaneous world. 

ELLEN Co.uins 
Washington, D. C. 
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The World Must Be Governed. By Vernon Nash. (New York: 
Harper: 1949. Pp. XVIII, 206. Appendix. Index. $2.50). 
Any adequate comment on this little volume, or, rather on the 

problem with which it deals, would require another 200 pages, 
or, indeed, some 2,000. It is very useful to have such volumes 
including Reves’ Anatomy of Peace and Streit’s Union Now 
and others—appearing to stimulate thought on this supremest 
of all themes. In the opinion of this reviewer Nash’s little volume 
is the best of the lot. 





On the other hand, a few comments should be made without 
reservation. The world must be governed and by voluntary con- 
sent (p.x.): certainly. But the degree of world government 
necessary is a crucial question and a question utterly underesti- 
mated by “world government” people. The United Nations is a 
system of international federal union and world government; 
very low in scale and difficult to improve but a real basis for ac- 
tion. Any attempt to abandon it and substitute radical world 
government of a unitary character (which is what most “feder- 
alists’”’ want whether they even know it or not) is absolutely ex- 
cluded today; no such step would be possible or desirable in the 
United States or Switzerland, how could it be either in the in- 
ternational world of today? Much more is to be accomplished by 
improving the United Nations, difficult as that maybe. Also the 
situation is far and far and far less cataclysmic and urgent than is 
pretended by Nash and others; for heaven’s sake haven’t these 
people ever read any history at all? Or are they deliberately 
being disingenuous (a polite word for unintentionally dishonest 
and unrealistic) in thinking that excessive hysteria is a sound 
tactic? 

Nevertheless if some people have energy to waste in this way 
it probably provides a salutary irritant. 

Pirman B. Porrer 
The American University 











THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
BY EDSON L. WHITNEY 


Third Edition Printed in 1928. 


Up to the date of its publication this volume 
is decidedly the best history of the Peace 
Movement in America, from its rise soon after 
the Napoleonic wars. It tells of the early or- 
ganized effort toward a peaceful world. The 
new age and the UN have not fundamentally 
changed the objects for which Americans, 
British and many Europeans strove all through 
this interesting period. It is an authoritative 
story. 


Ordinarily sold for $3 we now offer it for 
a limited time for 


$2.00 A COPY. 














Booxs RECEIVED 

South American Handbook, 1948. (New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1949. Pp. ix, 778. $1.50). 

Documents of American Foreign Relations, July, 1945-Decem- 
ber, 1946, Vol. VIII. Edited by Raymond Dennett and Rob- 
ert K. Turner. (Princeton University Press, for the World 
Peace Foundation, 1948. Pp. xxxviii, 962, index. $6.00). 

Being an American. By William O. Douglas, Associate Justice, 
Supreme Court of the U. S. (New York, John Day Co., 1948. 
Pp. 214. $2.75). 

A collection of inspiring addresses by Justice Douglas on The 
American Idea, Public Service, Problems of Our Times, and 
Post-war Horizons. 

Slavonic Encyclopaedia. ¥dited by Joseph S. Roucek, Ph.D. 
(New York, The Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. viii, 1401, 
appendix. $18.50). 

A most valuable, alphabetically arranged reference of Slavic 
peoples; a Who’s Who, Gazeteer, and general history up to 
1946, all combined. 

Federal Information Controls in Peacetime. Compiled by Robert 
FE. Summers. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. Reference Shelf. 
Vol. 20, No. 6, 1949. Pp. 301. $1.50). 

The confused and conflicting opinions on the subject of this 
book are not resolved, but are clarified in the many statements 
and excerpts collected here. 

Gandhi's Autobiography. The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth. By M. K. Gandhi. (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1949. Pp. 616, index. $5.00). 

Translated by a close friend, this. book reveals with merciless 
sincerity a great Indian leader’s struggle for individual and public 
soundness for his country. 

Nehru on Gandhi. (New York: The John Day Co., 1948. Pp. 
x, 146, index. $2.00). 

Named by Gandhi as his successor, Jawahrlal Nehru, now the 
head of the Indian government, reviews, with a few minor dissi- 
dent opinions, the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi. 


TimELy PAMPHLETS 

Food Foundation of World Unity. By Sir John Orr. Towards 
World Government No. 1. (London: National Peace Coun- 
cil, July, 1948. Pp. 20. 6d.). 

Socialism in Western Europe. By Herbert Heaton and Alvin 
Johnson, Headline Series, No. 71. (New York: Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, Sept.-Oct., 1948. Pp. 62. .35). 

American Interests in the Middle East. By Harvey P. Hall and 
Carl Hermann Voss. Headline Series, No. 72. (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, Nov.-Dec., 1948. Pp. 62. .35). 

Man and Food, The Lost Equation? By Lester Walker and 
Blair Bolles. Headline Series No. 73. (New York: Foreign 
Poluicy Association. Jan.-Feb. 1949. .35). 

Legal Aspects of United Nations Citizenship. By S. Raymond 
Dunn. (Baltimore: Reprint from Maryland Law Review, Fall, 
1948). 

United States Participation in the United Nations. Report by 
the President to the Congress for the year 1948. (Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Office, April, 1949. Pp. 303. 
55). 

Interallied Reparation Agency. Report of the Secretary General 
for the year 1948. (Brussels: 1949. Pp. 98). 

The Security of the United States and Western Europe. Draft- 
ing Committee of the Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace. (New York: American Association for the United 
Nations, Jan., 1949. Pp. 21. .10). 

An International Authority for the Ruhr. By Louis G. Pink. 
(New York: Citizens Conference on International Economic 
Union. Feb. 1949. Pp. 19). 

Americanizing Our Immigration Laws. (New York: The Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. March, 1949. Pp. 80, six maps). 
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AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
ANNUAL REPORT 
1948-49 


THIS has been a critical year for the American 
Peace Society. Rising costs have badgered us as they 
have many other organizations. It has been necessary 
to reduce the size of quarters and to economize in 
every direction. On the other hand, the work of the 
Society has shown great progress, even during a 
period of financial difficulty. 

The 120th Anniversary, May 5, 1948, was a bril- 
liant success. Sir Norman Angell’s address “An Ed- 
ucated Will to Peace” revised in many ways his 


previous pacifist stand in the creation of a just and. 


lasting peace. The panel discussion on limiting the 
veto within the Security Council of the UN, came 
just at the time the Congress of the United States 
was discussing that issue and brought considerable 
light and a minimum of heat to the subject under 
consideration. As American delegate to the UN, 
Warren Austin has revealed in a recent issue of 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, our country officially 
sounded out the representatives of the Western Pow- 
ers as well as the Soviet on the proposals at a time 
immediately following the American Peace Society’s 
discussion but found them all unwilling to accept 
the changes proposed by the United States. 

As a non-governmental agency we have had officia] 
recognition from both the State Department and the 
UN, during the past year. 

Your Secretary has attended many of the Thurs- 
day sessions called by the Division of Public Liaison 
of the Department of State during the year, along 
with Dr. Helen Dwight Reid and Dr. A. Curtis 
Wilgus of the editorial board of Wortp AFrairs. 
Thus, the official position of the United States has 
constantly been known to the Society and the mag- 
azine. At the United Nations, our contact has been 
Mr. Lyman White in charge of Liaison there. The 
American Peace Society was represented at the 
Geneva Meeting of Non-Governmental organiza- 
tions by proxy, too. Dr. Leopold Bossier, Genera] 
secretary of the Interparliamentary Union, attended 
these sessions. This brings up our constant and close 
cooperation with the United States Group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, consisting of all members of 
the Congress. This Society has for many years pro- 
vided a headquarters for the Group with office and 
secretarial help. The Carnegie Endowment has pro- 
vided $1,000 a year subvention for the expenses of 
the Secretary and office. 


Wortp Arrairs, SUMMER, 1949 


The Union met in Rome September 6-12, 1948, 
with thirty-eight countries present and gave an op- 
portunity to discuss major issues which later on were 
important to the agenda of the UN Assembly meet- 
ing in Paris the same month. Meetings were held 
in Paris with Dr. Philip Jessup, immediately follow- 
ing the Rome sessions, after the Vice-President, sever- 
al members of the American Group and your Secre- 
tary had flown back from Berlin, where they had 
been house-guests of General Clay. The account 
of the Rome Meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union was printed in the Winter Issue of Wortp 
AFFairs, 1948. 

Another activity of the Society was the representa- 
tion by Thomas Raeburn White at the annual ses- 
sions of the Association of Political and Social 
Science in Philadelphia. 

Constant communications with all the principal 
groups, acting for peace in the world has continued 
during the year. The organization of the World 
Affairs Center for Washington, now occupying 
the first floor of 1712 H Street, was first suggested 
by the American Peace Society and subsequently 
materialized after many meetings. A number of our 
members are active in this organization. 

The annual meeting of the American Peace Society 
this year was held on the afternoon of May 18th. 
Reports were received from the officers and commit- 
tees. General U. S. Grant 3rd, who, as acting Presi- 
dent presided at the meeting, was elected President. 
The following new names were elected to the Board 
of Directors: Pitman B. Potter, Dean of the Graduate 
Division, American University, Elmer Louis Kayser, 
Dean of University Students, George Washington 
University and Michael Francis Doyle, lawyer and 
member of the International Court of Arbitration at 
the Hague. After the meeting members adjourned 
for dinner at the Cosmos Club. A discussion led by 
Howard S. Le Roy considered the subject “Will 
recent advances in science strengthen or weaken 
Democracy?” Guest speakers were Hon. Frank P. 
Graham, Senator from North Carolina, and Mr. 
Francis H. Russell, Director of Public Affairs, De- 
partment of State. 

A list of officers elected will be found on the fol- 
lowing page. 

FRANKLIN DunuaM, Secretary. 
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